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After the 


TALY’S surrender was greeted in this country as a 
great victory—and rightly so. The defection of 
Germany’s chief European ally marked a turning-point 
in the war, and jubilation was not misplaced. Both the 
military and the political circumstances were such as to 
undermine German prestige throughout Europe. German 
armies had been driven from Sicily ; the Fascist regime 
had collapsed ; and the people of Italy were clamouring 


' for peace and freedom. Vast breaches had opened in the 


military and political bastions of Nazism. The terms of 
the Armistice made the prospect even brighter ; all Italian 
war material would be transferred to the Allies ; and the 
full use of all Italian bases and territory was guaranteed 
to them for the further prosecution of the war. These 
sweeping terms were made the more impressive by the 
fact that the Badoglio Government was ready to carry 
them out, and to throw the remaining balance of Italian 
military power on to the side of the Allies. 

In these circumstances, it was not unreasonable for 
people’s minds to open on new and dazzling perspectives. 
They pictured the Allies, with the help of the liberated 
Italians, driving the Germans from the Italian mainland, 
starting new attacks in the denuded Balkans, and perhaps 
in Southern France, and opening their bombing offensive 
against Germany’s industrial centres in the south and 
east. They pictured the rot of revolt and defeatism spread- 
ing to the other satellites, the collapse of pro-Axis puppet 
Governments, disillusion and depression in Germany and 
a corresponding increase in the vigour and effectiveness 























Armistice 


of underground Europe. All this, coupled with the great 
Russian advance to the Dnieper, made it seem almost 
reasonable to predict a German collapse this winter. 

The hapes and expectations have not yet been fulfilled. 
Only in one instance has the Italian surrender given the 
full result that was hoped from it ; practically the entire 
Italian navy is now under the Allies’ control and their 
naval mastery in the Mediterranean is complete. For the 
rest, both the military and the political situation are still 
in the balance. The hopeful predictions forgot the fact 
that to achieve a victory is one thing, to ensure its 
exploitation another. The estimates made a week ago 
overlooked two crucial factors: one, a minor factor, the 
war weariness of the Italians ; the other, a major factor, 
the vigour and imagination of the German defence. It 
should, of course, not be forgotten that the Allies are the 
attackers, the Germans the defenders, but they have struck 
back strongly in both the military and the political spheres. 
The towns of northern Italy have been occupied ; Rome 
is under German control with German troops “ guarding 
the Vatican,” beside anti-tank guns in St. Peter’s Square ; 
the Allied landing at Salerno has been counter-attacked, 
driven back and so far held ; and, though its forces are 
now being built up and armoured under enemy fire, the 
Fifth Army’s inability to widen its bridgehead and to 
secure airfields has placed the expedition in danger. Only 
in the south, where the right wing of the Eighth Army is 
advancing rapidly up the east coast of Italy, after securing 
the vital harbours of Taranto and Brindisi, is the military 
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situation going wholly in the Allies’ favour. The left wing 
of the Eighth Army is hastening hot-foot to the First 
Army’s aid. 

The Nazis have reacted no less vigorously in the 
political arena. It was a bold and worth-while stroke to 
abduct the Duce. Too much has been written in Britain 
to suggest that Mussolini will be a complete liability 
to the Germans. True, his policy is bankrupt, his reputa- 
tion exploded and his decline and fall from ruler of 
Italy to an Italian quisling, miserable and odious ; never- 
theless, he can provide a rallying point, the only rallying 
point, for all the desperate men whose- lives depend upon 
the revival of fascism. When Louis XVI was attempting 
to escape from France, Marat said: “ Woe to the people 
who are unable to watch and to guard the symbol and 
the head of the ancien régime.” Similarly to-day, without 
Mussolini, the remnants of the discarded Fascist order 
would have been scattered and useless, both militarily 
and politically. Under the symbol of his name, they: may 
still be gathered together into a fighting minority. 

The fact that the Germans can now set to work to 
establish a quisling Fascist Government has an important 
bearing on the attitude of the Italian people. One of the 

‘factors emerging clearly from the last week is the war- 
weariness of the masses. It was wrong to suppose 
that the Italians would give much active support to the 
Allied forces. This is true of the Italian army quite as 
much as of the civilians. The Allies can only count on 

-a small minority—the keener members of anti-Fascist 
parties, the politically conscious workers and soldiers 
who really see the war in an ideological and not a national 
light. This minority might have had a more decisive 
influence on the inert Italian people if the Germans had 
not succeeded in creating an active and ideological 
counter-minority. This emergence of a civil war within 
the international war is discussed at greater length in 
an article on page 399. Here it need only be said that 
since neither of the rival armies—Allied or Axis—can 
count on much Italian participation, the emergence of 
these minorities who will certainly operate strongly among 
the remnants of the Italian armed forces, cannot fail to 
have a political and military effect. . 

The quick German reaction has raised people’s spirits 
in Germany, and it has probably depressed. them greatly 
in occupied territory. Italy is the full-scale dress rehearsal 
for re-invasion anywhere. The puppets, the quislings, 
the satellites, the underground workers, the ordinary men 
and women are all looking on anxiously to see how their 
opposite numbers in Italy are faring. If the Germans are 
able to prolong their hold, wreak vengeance on all who 
assisted the Italian surrender, restore the Fascists and 
lay waste the land, the readiness of the occupied peoples 
to undertake the risks inherent in co-operating with an 
Allied re-invasion may be considerably damped. The 
Germans know that this is the crucial test. The first 
round—the Italian surrender—went to the .Allies. The 
second—the consolidation of the surrender—has still to 
be decided ; and the future strategy of the Allies depends 
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upon the swiftness with which they can bring the scales 
down on their own side. 


It was always certain that the first landings in 


Europe would be bitterly and bloodily contested ; and 
what is happening at Salerno, where the bravery and 
determination of the Allied troops on the open 


‘beaches have been outstanding, should disappoint 


and dishearten no one. All the hopes and expectations 
aroused by Italy’s surrender can still be realised ; but 
only if skill in the elaboration of strategy. and speed in its 
execution are displayed to the utmost. It is success in the 
pursuit that determines the character of any victory, 
however great. It is not profitable at this point to go 
back over the record of the last two months, but it is 
perhaps permissible to ask whether greater speed and 
decision cannot be achieved in the months to come. The 
Badoglio Government appears to have asked for an 
armistice almost immediately after the fall of Mussolini. 
Was the long delay due to Italian bargaining or to the 
Allies’ uncertainty about the terms they would impose? 
The fact that Badoglio at once accepted unconditional 
surrender suggests the latter. Too much, however, should 
not be read into political hesitations and delays. The 
British people have perhaps tended in recent months to 
think over-much in terms of political warfare, vital though 
this is. In fact, political events still wait at every turn 
upon military developments. Mussolini collapsed because 
the Allies were winning in Sicily. Badoglio accepted 
unconditional surrender because his armed forces were 
beaten. The Germans are able to launch a political Fascist 
counter-movement now because their measures of military 
occupation have, for the moment, proved successful. 
Similarly in the next phase of the war, the Allies’ political 
warfare, the strategy of which must be clearly known 
or decided beforehand, will be successful—in Italy, among 
te satellites ; in Germany, only if their military cam- 
paign is developing towards victory. 


Here again the layman may ask, though with all possible 
deference, whether speed has played the part it should 
in the concerting of the Allied plan. There were long 
delays after the fall of Sicily. Were they dictated, as they 
may well have been, by the necessities of logistics, by 
stern limitations on transport? Was it necessary to leave 
the gathering of the Salerno expedition until all Sicily was 
subdued ? Could not other landings have coincided 
with the first landing at Messina ? Given the scattered 
nature of the German defence and the friendly attitude 
of the Italians, was the promptest use made of air-power 
and air-borne troops? The amateur cannot answer 
such questions, but he cannot help putting them ; nor 
can he help comparing the variety of the German reaction 
with the more ponderous character of Allied strategy and 
wondering whether lack of equipment or of imagination 
contributed in any way to the difference. 

Italy is only one sector of the campaign for Europe. 
For either side it can become a trap, drawing off a mass 
of men and materials out of all proportion to the military 
results achieved. The Allies’ aim is to ensure that the 
Germans fall into this trap. Tunisia became such a trap, 
for it drew off a hundred thousand Axis soldiers from 
the defence of Europe. Italy will become one if the Allies 
draw the Germans on to their destruction, only to 
stifike elsewhere. Large Allied armies are massed in 
the Middle East. Large Allied armies stand on guard 
in Britain. It is impossible to believe that all their 
resources in manceuvre and striking power have yet been 
exhausted in the attack on Italy ; and there may be more 
brilliant events to come. Within the wider context of 
the war, the immediate phase in Italy cannot be deci- 
sive. However effective the German defence, it 
remains a defence only. It is the Allies who in 
the total picture are inexorably on the advance. But the 
total picture can be drawn out in time as well as in space. 
and speed must be the essence of the Allies’ strategy if 
it is to include the efforts not only of Britain and America 
but of Russia, too. The wider view puts Salerno into a 
proper perspective ; but it only reinforces the necessity 
for speed. - 
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HE Prime Minister has been in North America for 
six weeks, rounding off old stratagems for the 
enemy’s destruction and contriving new ones. For some 
time he has been needed at home. The people of this 
country will be glad and relieved to see Mr Churchill safe 
again ; and they require decisions from him on matters no 
less pressing than the planning of battle—which has now 
passed into the hands of the Chiefs of Staff where 
it is not already entrusted to commanders in the field. 
With the authority of Parliament and backed to a unique 
degree by the free opinion of his country, Mr Churchill 
keeps in his own hands the power to loose and bind. 
With him in his Government are many able and indus- 
trious men who labour unremittingly at the tasks allotted 
to them. But they have no authority to make decisions 
of first importance. For these, they must look to their 
chief, whom they possibly see only seldom in the press 
of his world-wide affairs. Inevitably, policy proceeds by 
sudden jerks. Only when there is a knot that must be 
cut, a problem that must be solved, a peril that must 
be overcome, can the Prime Minister find the time to 
intervene. Such a moment has now come in several 
matters. 

The preliminary parleys in London between repre- 
sentatives of Britain, the United States and Russia have 
not been helped by the absence of the Prime Minister’s 
decisive voice from the discussions. If the three-power 
conference which each desires and the cause of victory 
and peace demands is to take place, the close attention 
and counsel of Mr Churchill are indispensable. Similarly, 
if the ground-work of post-war Britain is to be devised in 
time, the Prime Minister must make or allow to be made 
the crucial decisions of policy and planning without which 
the process of preparation has now reached a dead end. 
And there are questions of more immediate domestic 
concern, some, indeed, matters of danger, that insist 
upon answers which, as things are, only the Prime 
Minister can give. Most urgent of all at the moment, 
and symbolical of much that is being left undone, is the 
question of coal. Not oaly is the material equipment of 
wartime work and life still menaced by the insufficient 
output of coal, but also there are coming from the coal- 
fields the first sounds of that bitterness between men, 
masters and the Government which wrecked domestic 
peace after the last war. 

Mr Bevin’s performance before the Trades Union 
Congress at Southport last week sufficiently showed the 
state of frustration in which coal policy and coal politics 
have become bogged. He had nothing to say. Mr Bevin 
is the Minister responsible for the present campaign to 
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bring men of all ages into the pits. Those called up for 
military service are being pressed to cut coal; the 
compulsion of boys is being considered ; and the direction 
of youths to underground work has already aroused grave 
opposition in the coalfields. It is Mr Bevin who has 
broadcast the attractions of coal-mining as a career. 
Yet, faced by the TUC, with its mining members 
deeply sceptical about the sincerity of the Government’s 
professions and deeply resentful about the recent wages 
award to pit-boys and the treatment of colliery workers 
under workmen’s compensation, he could offer no 
answers to their questions. The miners were left bitter 
and angered. 

It would be unfair to pin all the blame for the latest 
deadlock on either the Minister of Labour or Mr Lloyd 
George, the Minister of Fuel and Power. In the phrase of 
our Washington correspondent, applied on another page 
and in a different context to Mr Roosevelt’s Ministers, they 
are men with “responsibility without authority.” They 
are not in a position, apparently, to take the bold decisions 
that the situation requires, and it is their lot, pains- 
takingly, to make the best of a bad job. Whether in 
fact either has done even this may be doubted; but there 
is no doubt at all that, in the present situation, only the 
Prime Minister can put an end to the four-year tragedy 
of errors in the coalfields. 

The melancholy story is well enough known. Like the 
Turks in the proverb, the powers-that-be have. been 
surprised and aghast each time winter has come. From 
the outbreak of war, pitmen were called to the colours in 
over-great numbers. In the hand-to-mouth days after 
Dunkirk, coal was forgotten, more men slipped away and, 
with the cutting off of European demand for British 
coal, collieries were closed. The industry drifted unheeded 
into difficulties that became suddenly evident when the 
rising requirements of war industry made new calls for 
coal. Then, less than eighteen months ago, with the red 
light plain, some effort was made to set matters right. 
The position in the summer of last year seemed at last 
more favourable: there was a general advance in wages 
and naticnal wages machinery was set up; a bonus on 
output was instituted ; in place of rationing, which was 
rejected by Parliament, a massive economy campaign 
was begun ; and, above all, the Government announced 
its decision to assume “full control over the operation 
of the mines and to organise the industry on the basis 
of national service.” Controllers were given full powers 
to restore and increase output ; the Government pledged 
itself to see that the coal required would be cut, and the 
miners’ leaders to do their utmost. Yet now, barely a year 
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later, the crisis is still at hand. Output last winter, though 
better than in the previous months, was less than output in 
1941-42 ; it is still running appreciably below last year’s. 
The labour force is still dwindling, and next spring, when 
750,000 miners may be needed, there may be fewer than 
700,000. On the miners’ side, persistent absenteeism, 
especially among the younger and more able workers, has 
continued. Apart from the success of the economy cam- 
paign, aided as it was last winter by mild weather, last 
year’s new coal policy has been a failure ; and ominously, 
the reserves of good will that still existed in the industry 
a year ago have been dissipated. 

Mr Churchill is always constrained to step in, as 
Mr Pethick-Lawrence points out in a letter on another 
page, when Parliament as a body demands it—or when 
there are signs of acute dissension within his own party. 
The immediate occasion of his intervention last year was 
the storm of protest, mainly Conservative, against Mr 
Dalton’s (and Sir William Beveridge’s) scheme for the 
rationing of fuel. Mr Churchill gave his blessing to contro} 
and economy, and the outlook seemed not unfavourable. In 
the event, the failure of control to yield any appreciable 
dividend, either in the form of more coal or in the form 
of better labour relations in the industry, has only very 
partially been concealed by the commendable success of the 
economy campaign. The fresh start proved to be a false 
start. And in the vacuum left by the absence of an effective 
policy either to increase the efficiency of coal production 
or to maintain its labour force, a campaign of recrimination 
has proceeded within the industry. It was begun by the 
mineowners, whose publicity for more than a year has 
been directed towards placing the onus for failure upon the 
men ; it was their normal reflex action to the hint of 
nationalisation. The campaign has been answered in kind, 
and the coal crisis has become an issue of partisan politics, 
with tu quoque as the guiding principle on both sides. 
The results are not a matter for argument—too little coal, 
too few miners, too few man-hours worked and too small 
an output per man-shift. These are the reasons why 
Mr Churchill must intervene again. By nature, he is 
deus ex machina. Last summer he ended the deadlock 
over rationing ; last autumn he personally exhorted the 
miners’ leaders about their part in the war effort. His 
first task is not to exhort, but to ask three questions and 
allow no evasions. Why has the control scheme proved 
practically a deadlock? Why have the miners failed to do 
their share as they promised? What are the legitimate 
grievances of the workers? 

Public control of the coal industry probably could not 
work in any event so effectively as some had hoped. The 
principle was so to redistribute the industry’s resources 
of men and equipment as to obtain the maximum amount 
of output in the shortest possible space of time. Unfor- 
tunately, the coal industry has proved, in practice, strik- 
ingly inflexible, and the technical problems of rationalisa- 
tion are greater than the theory, perfectly sound in itself, 
usually allows. The movement of men from bad pits 
to good ones is blocked, not simply by the disinclination 
of owners to see their individual collieries closed, but also 
by the reluctance of men to move their homes and by the 
shortage of housing accommodation. Yet, although the 
plan was ‘bound to be limited in its effectiveness and to 
show results in the long term rather than the short, it 
seems quite certain that far too little vigour and resolution 
has been shown by both the responsible Ministers and the 
controlling officers. They have been too modest. They 
have sunk into the background. The fact that the Govern- 
ment assumed full control over the mines and placed the 
industry on a basis of national service has by. now been 
forgotten. The miners have no consciousness of being 
public servants or the managers of being the community’s 
technicians. Control, for all its limitations, has not been 
given a fair trial—or even a fair chance. 

The miners have been given, and must take, their 
share of the blame. The inability of their leaders to assert 
their authority has permitted an undue and damaging 
degree of absenteeism. The Nottinghamshire strikes 
are another flagrant instance. But the miners have an 
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answer and, so far as it goes, it can hardly be denied. 
With ample warning and full knowledge of the con- 
sequences, the Government has permitted their number 
to fall steadily. The necessity for underground workers 
to be recognised as a special prior class in food rationing, 
on a par with fighting soldiers, perhaps even with 
American troops, has never been recognised. Wages and 
earnings are far from being the most important items 
among the miners’ grievances. Food comes first, and a 
higher meat ration might have worked wonders with 
cheese-jaded pitmen. Mining is a very dangerous and very 
unpleasant employment, and it cannot be made attractive 
by exhortation. A sixth of each year’s industrial accidents 
occur in mining. It is true that the inadequacies of the 
new workmen’s compensation provisions are due to the 
basic inadequacies of workmen’s compensation itself—and 
therefore another striking proof that decisions in these 
social matters cannot be put off until after the war. But 
mining has a special claim, above all industries. It is 
mainly in the lowest ranks of the workers that the issue 
of pay is of first importance. It is anomalous and futile 
to retain the voluntary principle in recruitment to the 
industry and, at the same time, to maintain rates of pay 
which offer no inducement for boys to enter or for older 
miners to return. 

This is not to suggest that anything in the nature of a 
policy of appeasement is desirable. Lord Baldwin once 
postponed an explosion in the coalfields for some months 
by largesse, but the explosion happened in the end. What 
is needed now is, first, that all grievances which can fairly 
be put right should at once be met ; and, secondly, that 
the Government’s full control over the mines should be 
asserted to its utmost limits—or recognised as make-believe 
and scrapped. There are two urgent aims: more miners, 
and more output per man. The first requires the drafting 
back of all former miners (though the release of troops 
may be operationally impossible, and must in any case 
be very slow) and the enlistment of new recruits, young 
and old. The possibility of doing this, whether the method 
used is volunteering, direction or compulsion, depends 
on the physical (rather than the financial) inducements 
offered—on whether what Mr Bevin says in words can 
be made true in fact. The second aim requires more 
technical efficiency—the mineowners’ claims about the 
technical progress made before the war, even if true, 
are irrelevant to the present needs for more coal—and less 
absenteeism. Increased efficiency demands the setting, 
by public order and control, of the highest possible 
standards of technique and management in every colliery 
and coalfield. The diminution of absenteeism demands 
the reassertion of trade union authority, the demonstra- 
tion that public control is a fact and, again, the redress 
of grievances, so that miners may be guaranteed, not more 
money with which they cannot necessarly buy what they 
want, but a special preference in the supply of the things 
they need. 


Mr Churchill is a great man because, among other . 


qualities, he is tough. This is eminently a moment for 
toughness, for the iron hand as well as the velvet glove, 
whether it be miners, mine owners or Government officials 
that stand in the way. Once, in the darkest days of last 
year, the Prime Minister flew to Cairo and, finding the 
troops disappointed and bewildered after unexpected 
disasters, made a clean sweep of their commanders—the 
first move in the pageant of victory which began at 
El Alamein and went on to Sicily. The commanders he 
replaced were not inefficient or failures; there is no 
reason to suppose that they were inferior to those who 
took their place; but Mr Churchill saw that the require- 
ment, first and foremost, was a fresh start, and he made it. 
Perhaps he must now do the same thing on the home 
front for coal. Certainly he must give someone power to 
act ; and when he sets out to do in London, in another 
sphere, what he did last year in Cairo, he will find that 
the crisis in the coal industry is far from the only 
issue lhe must settle in person, if his own peculiar 
system of personal rule by remote control is not to creak 
perilously. 
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The Future of Income Tax—Il 
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Taxes on Business 


HE classical British income tax, now winning its 

ithird world war, is really three taxes in one—a 
universal proportional tax on virtually all incomes; a 
steeply progressive tax on larger incomes; and a tax 
on the profits of business. An article last week suggested 
that if each of these three taxes was in future to be 
fully adapted to its purpose it would probably be neces- 
sary to separate them. A universal income tax, to be 
satisfactory, must be on a “ pay-as-you-go” basis, and 
it must be very simple in operation. It was suggested 
that the best way of achieving these results would be 
for tax ta be deducted at the source at a flat rate (or 
at two flat rates, one for earned and the other for un- 
earned income) from all incomes, and the personal and 
other allowances to be given, as a separate operation, 
as an Offset against these deductions. This second article 
is concerned with the other two taxes—the progressive 
tax on larger incomes and the tax on business profits— 
now included in the income tax. 

On income tax as a progressive tax on larger per- 
sonal incomes there is little to be said. This is the 
function which the income tax, in combination with sur- 
tax, performs most satisfactorily. If the universal tax 
on simplified lines suggested in the preceding article 
were enacted and given the name of Income Tax, the 
task of levying on larger incomes might be handed over 
comoletely to the surtax. Some consequential changes 
in the surtax might then be advisable. It would become 
the only personal tax for which an annual review of 
income would be necessary. To ensure a smooth pro- 
gression it might be necessary to bring the starting-point 
of surtax down to a much lower figure than the present 
£2,000, but the figure would depend on the standard 
rate of income tax and the size of the allowances 
given as an offset against it. Whatever the figure, 
it would certainly be high enough to secure great 
administrative savings. In general, personal allowances 
having been given against income tax, no further allow- 
ances should be given against surtax. Surtax could be left 
in its present form, making with the revised income tax a 
smooth progression from the smallest incomes to the 
largest. The combined rate on the highest incomes might 
not remain at the wartime level of 19s. 6d. in the f£, 
am ie is no economic reason why it should not remain 

gh. 

It is in the field of the taxation of business profits 
that the greatest change in current practice is required. 
Hitherto, two arguments have been dominant—first, that 
all business profits are ultimately imputable to indivi- 
duals and should therefore be taxed like all other income ; 
and, secondly, that the Exchequer’s only concern in the 
Matter is to protect the revenue. The second of these 
arguments is beginning to look very old-fashioned. It is 
less than three years since a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
first openly admitted that he had responsibilities wider 
than the balancing of the Treasury’s ledgers, but already 
the new doctrine has been so generally accepted that 
It is hard to imagine any departure from it after the war 
Is over. The sound management of the Exchequer 
accounts does, of course, pose problems of its own, both 
of technique and of policy ; but the main importance of 
budgetary policy is as the chief instrument for influencing 
the development of the national economy as a whole. It 
is in the light of this new doctrine that the taxation of 
business profits should be regarded. 

One point may be made clear at the start. Whenever 
profits pass out of the corporate treasury and become 


‘ INcome in any individual’s pocket, they should be treated 


in the same way as any other sort of unearned individual 
income and subjected to income tax and surtax. Income 
tax at the standard rate is—and doubtless would con- 
tinue to be—deducted from dividends at the source. But 
this is a mere administrative convenience ; it does not 





finally determine the rate of tax that the dividends even- 
tually bear, since surtax is levied on some and a refund 
is made on others. It is very important to emphasise that 
a plea for lower taxation on business profits is in no 
way a plea for leniency to the rich man. He would pay 
income tax and surtax on all income that reached his 
pocket, and the provisions against the evasion of surtax 
through the formation of private companies would 
remain in force. . 

The real question relates to the taxation that ought to 
be levied on profits that remain in the business. It will 
be argued that sums put to reserve are at present taxed 
only at the standard rate, though the owners of a com- 
pany may be subject to surtax; but this is very cold 
comfort when the standard rate is 10s. in the £. The 
question is whether profits retained in the business should 
not be taxed at a rate below the standard rate—or at least 
below what the standard rate seems likely to be in the 
future. 

It is evident that the economic system that is going 
to prevail in this country for as far ahead as can be 
seen will be a mixed system in which, however much 
public management may grow, very large areas of the 
national economy will be left in the effective control of 
private enterprise. Over these large areas it will remain 
the case that the decisions to increase or to diminish 
activity will be the decisions of private persons. If one of 
the community’s major preoccupations will be to main- 
tain a high level of activity, and if the responsibility for 
deciding the level of activity lies, over a wide area, with 
the private entrepreneur, it is the merest common sense 
that the state should attempt to create the conditions in 
which he will decide upon a high level of activity. Whether 
an income tax—that is, a tax which is not levied until 
profits have been earned—has a deterrent effect on enter- 
prise is a question that has often been argued. It is 
certainly far better from this point of view than a tax 
that has to be reckoned as a fixed charge. But an income 
tax of as high as 50 per cent almost certainly exercises 
some deterrent effect upon the business man’s willingness 
to take risks in expanding his business. 

The chief deterrent effect may well be indirect. The 
classical method by which a business can expand is by 
“ ploughing back” its profits. If there are no profits to 
be ploughed back, the entrepreneur has to raise capital 
from outside which, at best, involves waiting for a favour- 
able moment in the capital market or persuading a pro- 
fessionally cautious banker and, at worst, involves saddling 
the enterprise with onerous fixed-interest debt. “ Ploughed 
back” profits are equity capital, available when it is 
wanted ; and it is only at the rarest and shortest periods 
that capital is forthcoming from the market on equally 
encouraging terms. If the solution of the Full Employment 
problem is to be found in an equilibrium of savings and 
capital investment, it is obviously in the public interest 
to stimulate “ ploughing back.” At present, every second 
row of profits is ploughed under before it has a chance 
to seed. Moreover, there is a further argument, more 
specifically directed to the present position of Great 
Britain. There is substantial evidence for the view that, 
even before the war, British industry was falling behind 
its competitors in its degree of mechanisation. The 
inventors of the Industrial Revolution were falling behind 
their pupils. This is not the place to set out the evidence ; 
but if the general truth of the contention is accepted, then 
there is an even stronger case for stimulating British 
industry to increase its capital expenditure—which can 
best, and perhaps only, be done out of profits. 

A policy for the reform of taxation of profits might well 
fall into three parts. First, any sums needed for maintain- 
ing intact the existing productive power of the business 
should be free of all tax. These sums, properly speaking, 
are not profits at all and should not be treated as such. 
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An article in The Economist of January 2, 1943, 
described the present position concerning depreciation, 
wear-and-tear and obsolescence allowances. The present 
state of the law is not so stringent as is sometimes alleged, 
though it tends to discriminate against the firm with poor 
financial resources, and against all firms in a period of 
rising prices. The system needs to be liberalised by the 
raising of depreciation allowances and by the widening 
of the definition of obsolescence. The aim should be to 
secure that firms pursuing a careful and progressive 
obsolescence policy are not penalised as a result, and that 
less far-sighted firms are encouraged, rather than dis- 
couraged, to keep their equipment up to date. 

Secondly, at the other extreme from depreciation allow- 
ances, profits that are merely put to financial reserve, kept 
in cash or invested in securities, without any intended 
re-investment in the same business, should continue to 
pay income tax at the standard rate, as at present. There 
is no reason of economic policy why they should be treated 
with any particular leniency. 

Thirdly, in between the two previous cases, there are 
the reserves that are “ ploughed back” into the business. 
(The exact frontier between a financial reserve and an 
extension of business is not always very easy to draw ; but 
an analogous distinction has already been drawn, in con- 
nection with EPT, in defining “ capital employed in the 
business ”). These profits might be taxed at a rate of, say, 
half the standard rate. It should be remembered that one 
of the purposes of this concession is to advance the 
interests of general economic policy. The community’s 
desire that firms should spend their reserves on capital 
extensions varies from year to year ; when unemployment 
threatens, it is great ; when full employment is tending to 
merge into inflation, it is at a minimum. Consequently, 
the rate of tax on “ ploughed back” profits might vary 
from year to year according to the state of the trade cycle. 
It is not, of course, the putting of these profits to reserve 
that interests the community so much as their later 
expenditure on plant and buildings or on stock in trade. 
It might be provided that every firm should have an 
“Extension of Business Account” and that all sums paid 

“into this account should bear taxation either at the 
standard rate or at some high fraction, such as three- 
quarters, of it. Every year a lower rate of tax would be 
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laid down in the Budget for profits expended on the 
extension of business, and on all funds withdrawn from 
the “ Extension of Business Account,” and spent in such 
a way as to increase the capital employed in the business, 
a rebate of tax would be paid. Thus, if the standard rate 
were 10s. in the £, any sums placed to the Extension 
Account out of annual profits would be taxed at, say, 
7s. 6d. But in a year when unemployment threatened, the 
“ ploughing back” tax might be fixed at 3s. 6d., and a 
rebate of 4s. paid on all sums brought out of the Extension 
Account and spent on an approved purpose. This is, of 
course, only a sketch of the way in which such a principle 
might be applied so as to convert it into a weapon of trade 
cycle policy. The principle itself is more simple: it is that 
all profits genuinely “ ploughed back ” into the business 
should bear taxation at a comparatively low rate. 

The objection will be made by some that joint-stock 
companies are owned by private individuals and that any 
tax concession that assists the growth of their activities 
enriches those individuals. Even if they cannot draw 
higher incomes without attracting taxation, the value of 
their property will be increased at the expense of the 
Exchequer. It is true that, so long as any of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange remain in private 
ownership, an expansion in the national wealth will bring 
benefits to individuals. But it would seem an extreme 
remedy to discourage any increase in the national wealth 
until such time as the socialist revolution has been con- 
summated. It would seem more sensible to take every 


‘means to ensure the most rapid possible expansion in the 


productive power of the national economy and, if the 
resulting enrichment of individuals (it is unlikely to be 
an increase in their proportionate share of the national 
dividend) outrages the moralists, to restore the balance 
by an increase in death duties or even, conceivably, by an 
annual tax on the capital gains of individuals. So long as 
private enterprise plays any part in the national economy 
(and it is going to play the preponderant part for as far 
ahead as can now be seen), it is essential that its facilities 
for expansion should not be crippled. Both the tax- 
gatherer and the politician of the Left will be very short- 
sighted if they ignore this principle. For if industry is 
stagnant, the revenue will wilt and the condition of the 
poor will not improve. 


The Great Debate 


S the end of war draws nearer, the great debate on 

foreign policy revives. For four years, the nations 
have had no foreign policy beyond survival. Now, unless 
peace is to be a sordid “continuation of war by other 
means,” they must think again; and there can be no 
doubt that the process of thinking is being conducted 
more vigorously and vocally in the United States than in 
this country. The British would be well advised to listen 
in to this debate. It can clarify their own ideas, and, since 
the outcome involves their own security, they can and 
should seek to influence its course. In a sense, it can even 
be said that the American debate on foreign policy is the 
British debate, for both nations must operate in the same 
world of power relations and both have a great variety of 
similar errors and complacencies to slough off. 

The starting point has been admirably defined by Mr 
Walter Lippmann, whose short book, “ American Foreign 
Policy,”* has acted as a revolutionary catalyst among the 
shifting ideas and moods and prejudices which make up 
a people’s attitude to foreign affairs. “A foreign policy,” 
he writes, “ consists in bringing into balance, with a com- 
fortable surplus of power in reserve, the nation’s com- 
mitments and the nation’s power.” He goes on to prove, 
with a cogency that cuts like a knife through the layers 
of the nation’s muddled thinking, that, in the nineteenth 
century, American power and American commitments 
were balanced because of the unrealised and unformu- 


** American Foreign Policy,” Hamish Hamilton, 109 
Pages. 6s. 





lated ‘“ marriage”—to use Jefferson’s metaphor — of 
America to “the British fleet and nation.” Since the 
emergence of Germany and Japan early in this cen- 
tury, the British navy has no longer been strong enough 
to ensure American security, yet the Americans 
clung to the illusions which had sufficed under the old 
order. The adherence to this old and now obsolete policy 
is known as “isolationism.” The name is misleading. In 
reality our commitments had been greatly extended, 
whereas our power and that of Britain had relatively 
diminished. The correct name for the policy of keeping 
the commitments without enlarging our’ power and our 
alliances is not isolationism, but insolvency. 


In fighting insolvency, Mr Lippmann is fighting on two 
fronts, against the isolationists who do not deny the 
question of power, but believe that American power is 
sufficient and needs no reinforcement from “ entangling 
alliances” ; and also against the idealists for whom the 
question of power is positively indecent, and must be 
screened from the people’s view by a flood of “ ambiguous 
platitudes *—the rule of law, the rights of small nations, 
collective security, all of them fine and excellent things, 
but meaningless apart from an ordered system of power 
strong enough to enforce them. Obviously it is not only 
in the United States that this issue of power needs to be 
clearly analysed. It is not many years since sections of 
Britain’s national press were campaigning for Britain “ to 
withdraw ” into its Empire. Mr Lippmann’s proposal for 
ending American insolvency is a firm post-war alliance 
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with Britain, Russia and eventually China, which he calls 
a “ nuclear alliance,” for it would be the effective power 
centre round which the other nations could be grouped 
in a pooled system of security ; and acceptance of his 
thesis and echoes of his suggestion have appeared in spate 
in the public addresses of recent weeks—and they have 
come not from the known supporters of international col- 
laboration, Mr Wallace, for example, or Mr Willkie, but 
from very much more cautious and conservative circles. 
When the Republican Post-War Advisory Council met on 
Mackinac Island, of the five Republican Governors pre- 
sent, three gave their views on America’s post-war policy. 
Governor Warren, of California, said: 

To keep out of another war and to prevent one, it 
will be necessary to have co-operation among nations. 
I think any co-operation that we have with other nations 
will have to have force behind it. 

Governor Bricker, of Ohio, went further: 

I would like to see the Council propose an Inter- 
national Organisation not only to combat aggression but 
to anticipate trouble and prevent it. It is difficult to say 
now whether we should have a formal treaty with Great 
Britain. 

Governor Dewey, of New York, went as far as he could 
go: 

It is very likely, and it will be in our interest, to 
have a military alliance with Great Britain after the 
war. I would favour eventually broadening the base of 
the alliance to take in Russia and China. © 


It is true that the Council finally produced the customary 
“ambiguous platitude.” It recommended only that 
America should participate 
in post-war co-Operative organisation among sovereign 
nations to prevent military aggression and to attain 
permanent peace with organised justice in a free world. 
and added the escape clause 
If there should be a conflict between the two [inter- 
national co-operation and national interests], then the 
USA should adhere to the policy which will preserve 
its constitutionalism. . . . 
But the Governors had already spoken bluntly and Mr 
Dewey’s proposal of an alliance was headline news. In 
the same week, Mr Churchill produced his contribution 
to the debate, the proposed continuation of a Joint Anglo- 
American General Staff after the war. And as spokesman 
at once of the State Department and of cautious Demo- 
cratic conservatism, Mr Cordell Hull has now combined 
a restatement of a number of those general principles—- 


-respect for national sovereignty ; freedom from internal 


interference ; willingness to settle international disputes 
by peaceful means; non-discrimination in economic oppor- 
tunity—which have been used so freely in the past to 
cover the bankruptcy of American policy, with a firm 
statement of the power factor which alone would give the 
principles a chance of realisation: 

It is abundantly clear that a system of organised 
international co-operation for the maintenance of peace 
must be based upon the willingness of the co-operating 
nations to use force, if necessary, to keep the peace. 
There must be certainty that adequate and appropriate 
means are available and will be used for this purpose. 

These statements by American leaders have, of course, 
to be seen against the background of next year’s electoral 
campaign. In any electioneering, there is bound to be 
an element of pledge giving, designed to raise the bids 
and cap the offers of the other side. The direction of the 
bidding—towards stronger American commitments— 
throws a hopeful light on the trend of popular thinking 
in America ; it does not necessarily throw any light at 
. = the final redemption of even the most moderate 
pledge. 

Mr Dewey has thrown into the debate the concrete 
Suggestion of an Anglo-American alliance ; large, in- 
tolerant and vocal groups in America would not follow 
him so far. But Mr Lippmann goes further, to the 

nuclear alliance” of the four Great Powers ; and still 
larger groups would abandon the policy at this point. 
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Yet any understanding of the relation between force and 
security must, to be effective, embody itself in an alliance 
system, and it would be useless to accept Mr Lippmann’s 
definition of insolvency and refuse the only means avail- 
able to put an end to it. It would even be very dangerous 
to accept half his thesis—the necessity for Anglo- 
American collaboration—and leave relations with Russia 
to care for themselves. If the war ends with the world 
divided into two power systems, an Anglo-American and 
a Russian, a. further conflict is almost certain. This is 
not because either system is essentially predatory, or 
because they are essentially antipathetic. Rarely in men’s 
history has overwhelming power come to be controlled 
by nations so nearly satisfied. It is fear, not greed, that 
would be the instigator of war. On the periphery of their 
power systems—in Europe, in Asia, in the Far East— 
the two groups would jockey for position, aligning ‘the 
smaller nations in rival camps, watching for every provo- 
cation. Security from future wars can come only through 
the lasting association of all the great victorious Allies. - 
Will American opinion go all the way with Mr Lipp- 
mann here ? He himself has given part of the answer: 
The objective test of whether there is to be peace or 
war will be whether the borderland between Russia .and 
the Atlantic states is settled by consent or by pressure, 
dictation, and diplematic violence. . . .-If in this region 
the effort to settle territorial boundaries and to decide 
what governments shall be recognised discloses deep ‘and 
insoluble conflicts between Russia’s conception of- her 
vital int2rests and that of the Western Allies, then: every 
nation will know that it must get ready and must choose 
sides in the eventual but unavoidable next war. 


This is plain speaking. It is also true. However compelling 
the necessities of power may be, they do not override 
either in America or Britain certain fundamental 
principles of international relations—the principles of 
national freedom and sovereign right outlined by Mr Hull. 

At this point, the great debate enters its most difficult 
and dubious phase. Behind the clarity of Mr Lippmann’s 
analysis, behind the growing acceptance of the need: of 
balancing power and commitments, behind the whole 
Movement away from isolationism and _ irresponsible 
idealism, lies the fact that the relations between states 
are much more than mere power relations. International 
society is not just an interrelated system of power 
centres ; and, while force is. indispensably needed to 
uphold the structure of international society, power is in 
itself no clue to the kind of structure within which the 
nations can find a tolerable way of life. Mr Lippmann’s 
book is not concerned with this wider problem, but he 
closes his analysis with the reminder that: 

The experience of history supports the conclusion 
that power can endure only if it gives and maintains laws 
within which men enjoy the liberties they regard as more 
important than life. 


To establish the nuclear alliance is the necessary begin- 
ning and condition of peace ; but it is by a sound instinct 
that much of the debate in this war has turned on social 
and economic collaboration. If the great nations use their 
power not only to create a bare framework of security, 
but also to increase the economic and social content of ° 
international life, to “mix up” the nations at every 
level of life, not simply at the political or juridical level, 
their control will not seem too onerous. If not, they 
would be unable to maintain even their own alliance in 
a squabbling, disrupted and impoverished world. 

National sovereignty is not enough; nor is power or 
the nuclear alliance. Economic and social collaboration, 
in turn, are insufficient without the framework of security. 
The field of foreign policy is unified and interdependent. 
and there is always danger that in solving one side of 
the equation, the nations will neglect all the x’s on the 
other side. However, the ground is being covered: 
last year it was the economic idealism of Mr Wallace 
and Mr Milo Perkins ; last winter Mr Willkie’s vision 
of world interdependence ; and now the shrewd political 
realism of Mr Lippmann. .All these approaches are com- 
plementary ; and the debate continues. 
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NOTES OF 


The Russian advance continues. In the course of the 
week the Soviet armies have scored big victories on 
three sectors. In the south they have advanced about sixty 
miles to the west of Stalino, and are now more than half way 
between the capital of the Donetz basin and Zaporozhe on 
the Dnieper. The speed of the advance here has been 
largely due to the favourable terrain. The pursuing forces 
_have left the densely populated area of the Donetz far 
behind ; and the fighting has moved out to the open steppe. 
It may be only a matter of days before the Russians reach 
the Dnieper bend ; evidence so far available suggests that 
the so-called Dnieper defence line does not stretch to the 
east of the Dnieper here, and that no deep or solid fortifica- 
tions have been prepared by the Germans far in front of 
the bend itself. Russian reports mention only light and 
hastily prepared strong points in the way of the pursuers. 
The lie of the land suggests that the much-discussed defence 
zone may start close to the river, and that its pivot is 
the hilly right bank, which is ideally suited for artillery 
positions, machine-gun nests and mortar posts. Behind 
the Dnieper, it is said, the Todt organisation has 
built up strong defences in depth, covering the whole 
territory inside the river bend, hingeing on Kiev and 
extending into White Russia. The testing of this belt in 
battle will not come before the winter. The Russian summer 
offensive has already almost reached its objective in the 
south. This is also so farther to the north, where the 
Russians have now captured Nyezhin, half way between 
Konotop and Kiev. The capture of Bryansk has given the 
Russians possession of another key centre of com- 
munications. 


* 


A German explanation is that the aim of the withdrawal 


has been to shorten the line. Similar German explanations 
in the past were not devoid of substance. The withdrawal 
from the Caucasus early this year allowed the German 
Command to reconstitute their operational reserves behind 
a shortened front. Now, however, the new “shortened ” 
front is broken by salients and wedges which impose 
a great strain on German manpower and firepower. 
The straightening of the front to the west of the Donbass 
is set off by the new enormous westward salient from 
Bryansk to Lozovaya. Another German explanation, that 
the retreat is an attempt to lure the Russians into a precipi- 
tate advance, has no more substance. Almost everywhere 
the advance has been on a broad front, and every mile of 
the advance tends to strengthen the Russian transport 
position. (The only exception perhaps is the sharply pointed 
Russian wedge from Konotop towards Kiev, where a 
German counter-stroke might temporarily regain some lost 
ground.) In fact, the German retreat reflects a distinct 
crisis in manpower. Though it seems true that the fighting 
in the Mediterranean has not yet forced the German High 
Command to draw on their reserves on the Russian front, 
it must have prevented them from increasing and 
strengthening those reserves. The Russian doubt whether 
Hitler has yet been compelled to divert any divisions from 
the eastern front is an incomplete assessment of the position 
so long as it does not include in the reckoning the potential 
and indirect diversion caused not only by the campaigns 
in the Mediterranean, but also by the Germans’ anticipa- 
tion of further invasions. 


* 


Manpower Policy 


Parliament’s coming inquest on manpower policy will 
be as close and critical as its discussion of the Italian 
war. It was announced last weekend that, in view of the 
urgent need for men in the armed Forces, the Government 
has decided that deferments granted for men in certain 
occupations, who were born in or after 1915, 1910 and 1905, 
must be brought to an end. This prosaic announcement, the 
latest of a multitude of similar instructions since the old- 
style schedule of reserved occupations was first instituted 
and then transformed, came as a bombshell to many. To 
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some, it seems a hint of some sudden and dramatic change 
in manpower policy—perhaps following on the decisions otf 
the Quebec Conference. In recent weeks, the relation between 
recruitment and strategic needs appeared to have been made 
more clear-cut than before. The Army, it was gathered 
from official statements, had reached practically full strength; 
and, industrially, the process of its equipment (the colossal 
task that was restarted after Dunkirk) was completed, leav- 
ing only a demand upon industry for maintenance, replace- 
ment, and the supersession of certain specialised weapons 
by new ones. Men called up were to go in to the Navy, 
the Air Force, or industry, especially coal-mining ; and the 
structure of war production, it was learnt, was being radi- 
cally transformed by the transfer of workers and plant from 
work for the Ministry of Supply to work for the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production. The main tasks left, it seemed, 
were to fill the Navy, and to build up the bombing strength 
of the RAF to a mountainous and decisive level. The 
registration of women over 46 years of age was part of this 
air policy ; the aim was to release more labour for aircraft 
factories. The newly announced registration of all women 
who have experience of work in the cotton industry leads 
in the same direction, since it is to manufacture aircraft 
components which contain cotton that these women, or 
those they replace within the cotton industry, are primarily 
needed. Then, abruptly, there came this new call-up of 
deferred men in munitions and other essential industries. 


x 


The precise import ‘of this-step is not known. It may 
simply be to speed up the filling of gaps in the Navy or the 
RAF. It may, since many of these men must, by virtue of 
their deferment at a comparatively early age, be skilled tech- 
nicians, be to satisfy the outstanding need of all the Forces 
for craftsmen. But it cannot be to supply the war in- 
dustries from which the men are being taken away, or to 
bring up the labour force of coal-mining. Almost certainly, 


it is a sign that the earlier view of manpower policy, sug- 


gested by all official statements, is no longer valid. The 
movement from industry into the Forces is reviving, be- 
cause of the need which the biggest, and probably the most 
costly, battles of the war, in Europe and the Far East, will 
bring for reinforcements; and it can be set going 
again because so much of the industrial process of 
equipping the troops has already been accomplished. It 
is perhaps not easy for the layman, when so small a pro- 
portion of the great armies of Britain and the United States 
has yet been brought into action, to see where the need for 
more men, who have still to be trained, will arise ; the 
operational strength of the Canadian army is to be reduced 
by 20,000; and manpower policy in the United States 
(which is discussed in a Note on page 397) has not yet 
reached the point of universal national service. But the 
bitter struggle on the beaches by Salerno gives. an indication 
of what the character of the next phase of the war may 
be—and underlines the fact, forgotten perhaps in the ex- 
altation of built-up strength and the first victories, that the 
phrase so common in politicians’ perorations to the effect 
that “the hardest part of the war is still to come” is truc 
as well as a truism. 


x 


The Second Front 


“This is the news, and this is Sir Walter Citrine 
reading it.” The announcement to the Trades Union Con- 
gress on Thursday of last week of the further Allied land- 
ings on the mainland of Europe, after the publication of 
Italy’s surrender, was made by Sir Walter Citrine ; and 
the fact that, not knowing himself whether the Second 
Front in France was or was not actually starting, he 
coupled the announcement with the news of “ large-scale 
amphibious operations off Boulogne,” provided the only 
untoward incident in the TUC’s discussion of foreign 
policy. Both the Daily Worker and certain Soviet Press 
sources have since chosen, with conscious malice, to charg¢ 
Sir Walter, in effect, with making a deliberately false state- 
ment to influence the decision of the conference on the 
demand, backed by the Russian delegates present, that the 
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trade union movement should press the Government to 
open an immediate Second Front. Both the charge and its 
implications—namely, that the conference refused to press 
the Government because it was briefly under the impres- 
sion that invasion in the West had begun—were quite un- 
founded. It is perhaps surprising that Sir Walter Citrine, 
almost alone among those who knew of the amphibious 
operations, did not also know that they were merely an 
exercise, for security precautions about these manoeuvres 
were notably poor. But there is no doubt at all that the 
great majority of those present at the TUC meeting knew 
its own mind on this subject, regardless of rumour, and was 
prepared to accept without reservation the answer that Sir 
Walter Citrine gave to: the Russians when he was in the 
Soviet Union—that is, that the British contribution to the 
war had been much bigger than the Russians gave credit 
for; and that it would be presumptuous and wrong for 
misinformed lay opinion to dictate the details of military 
strategy, especially when the lives of their comrades-in- 
arms might be put in jeopardy thereby. 


* * * 


Labour’s View 


The outstanding feature of the attitude of the Trades 
Union Congress last week to foreign policy, illustrated by 
its refusal to be hustled by the deep emotions of sincere 
sympathy aroused by its Russian comrades into doing more 
than ask for 


an additional front of battle by further invasion of the 
European Continent .. . at every point where Allied forces 
can strike with good prospects of success 


was its sobriety and realism. Oddly enough, too, it was 
much more settled and clear-sighted than that of the recent 
Labour Party conference. This was shown by the voting 
on what is called, perhaps loosely and imprecisely, Van- 
sittartism. The Labour Party, faced with the choice be- 
tween condemning all Germans or only the Nazis and war 
criminals, disputed heatedly, and finally adopted a strange 
resolution covering both points of view. The TUC, on the 
other hand, was in little or no doubt; it voted against 
Vansittartism and condemned only the Nazis ; and it did 
not follow Mr Bevin quite all the way in his analysis of 
the plans of the German people to save enough from the 
Second World War to win the Third. Right or wrong, 
there is a balance about this view which does not compare 
badly, to say the least, with the hysterical note that is 
creeping into the denunciation by some newspapers of 
every conceivable act of “softness.” towards men, women 
or children on the enemy side. 


* * * 


A National Health Service 


The forthcoming annual representative meeting of the 
British Medical Association will be recommended to re- 
affirm the basic principles laid down in the BMA’s report on 
a General Medical Service for the Nation, which was ap- 
proved in 1938. These basic principles are: that the service 
should be directed to the achievement of positive health and 
the prevention of disease, as well as to the relief of sick- 
ness ; that every individual should have available a general 
practitioner or family doctor of his own choice ; and that 
consultants and specialists, and all necessary auxiliary ser- 
vices, together with institutional treatment, should be avail- 
able to each individual. Speaking in Cardiff this week, the 
Minister of Health laid down the principles which the 
Government is determined to maintain in its proposals for a 
national health service. They are: the removal of limita- 
tions on the present service, so that consultant and specialist 
treatment, hospital and convalescent treatment, and so on, 
are available to all ; that prevention as well as cure should 
be in the forefront ; that the free choice of doctor and the 
personal relationship between doctor and patient should be 
preserved; that the doctor should be allowed clinical 
freedom in his treatment of a patient; and that 
the service should be based on the family, and 
that a family doctor for all should be provided. 
There is thus a_ striking similarity in principle 
between the Government and the medical profession. Where 
differences arise is in the means of achieving these prin- 
ciples. It is worth noting that both parties are at present 
keeping silent about ways and means. At the BMA meeting 
they will presumably come up ; but the fact that the repre- 
sentatives will be asked to go back to the principles of 
1938, and not to the means suggested in the Planning Com- 
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mission’s report of 1942, suggests that the BMA is biding its 
time. Mr Ernest Brown, too, asks people to await the White 
Paper for the Government’s view on ways and means of 
making the health services comprehensive. It is not likely 
that, when it appears, it will meet with the same general 
approval as the White Paper on Educational Reconstruction. 
But, with such a general agreement on principle, it would 
be a great pity if a scheme could not be hammered out 
which would be workable and acceptable to all. 


* * * 


Pay As You Go 


An article on the reform of the income-tax in The 
Economist last week attempted to re-state the disadvan- 
tages of the present method of assessing and collecting 
income-tax, and it suggested how they might be overcome 
by levying income-tax at a flat rate—which would involve 
the payment of allowances in cash—and by introducing a 
“ pay-as-you-earn ” method of collection. “ Pay-as-you- 
earn” methods of collection have recently been introduced 
both in Canada and in the United States. Colonel C. W. G. 
Gibson, Canadian Minister of National Revenue, described 
the success and popularity of “ pay-as-you-go” in Canada 
at a Press Conference last Saturday. He admitted that 
certain difficulties had still to be overcome so far as 
deduictions from overtime pay are cncerned. But such 
complications as are involved in the change-over are small 
in cOmparison with the advantages of the scheme. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has already expressed him- 
self in favour of the principle of “ pay-as-you-go,” but the 
Treasury view has tended hitherto to make Sir Kingsley 
Wood hypersensitive to the practical difficulties in the way 
of its application. Now, it seems, some at least of these 
difficulties have at last been solved by the Treasury pundits, 
for the Chancellor is expected to announce the introduction 
of some limited form of “pay-as-you-go” when Parlia- 
ment reassembles. There is considerable apprehension lest 
the Treasury scheme turns out to be only a makeshift 
instalment of the radical rationalisation of the direct tax 
system that is required—to prevent a collapse when incomes 
fall after the war, to meet wage-earners’ grievances now, 
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and to make income-tax, in a new form, as flexible an 
instrument of public policy as, in greatly changing con- 
ditions, it was a hundred, thirty or four years ago. (Its 
future functions are discussed in an article on page 389.) 
At least, the proposed change, to be effective, should apply 
to all incomes, without any lack-logic about “ forgiveness ” 
of the mythical loss in tax on last year’s earnings, when 
all that is involved is simply a change in the basis of this 
year’s assessment ; and it should be a permanent change. 


x * * 


Bulgarian Dilemma 


The new Regency Council in Sofia has appointed 
Dobri Bozhilovy as Prime Minister in place of Filov, 
who has become a member of the Regency. The most signi- 
ficant feature of the new Cabinet is the absence of the 
former Minister of the Interior, Gabrovski, the most con- 
sistent and outspoken adherent of the pro~German policy. 
The new Minister of the Interior, Docho Christov, has 
been described as a moderate, with pro-Allied leanings. 
The new Cabinet was probably settled under the influence 
of Italy’s capitulation. It is doubtful whether the Regency 
is prepared to make any definite break with Germany—at 
this stage. Events in Italy will be very carefully watched in 
Sofia, and the advantages and disadvantages of defection 
from Germany will be considered in the light of their 
development. For the time being, the Bulgarians may think 
the disadvantages still tip the scale. Germany is pouring 
in fresh forces into Bulgaria, ready to defend the Third 
Reich on the soil and at the expense of its Bulgarian ally. 
The threat is held out with a sop; Albania is reported to 
have been offered by the Germans to Bulgaria, as well as 
new slices of Macedonia and northern Greece. There is 
clearly much more reality in the threat than in the sop. 
Another issue which will not add to pro-German feeling 
in Bulgaria is the position of the House of Savoy, to which 
the Bulgarian Queen-Mother belongs. Hitler has now 
made the destruction of the House of Savoy his avowed 
purpose. An anti-dynastic coup in Sofia, staged by the 
Germans, may even be imminent, for the dismissal of 
Gabrovski will not be easily swallowed in Berlin. 


* * * 


Argentine Dilemma 


The foreign policy of Argentina is reaching a dead- 
lock, for the simple reason that its two strongest trends 
are in direct contradiction to each other. On the one hand, 
there is a strong isolationism, directed against the United 
States and against the predominance of any other Power 
on the South American continent. It finds expression in 
extreme forms of nationalist pride and in an exaggerated 
fear of being treated like a second-class state. This attitude 
has given Argentine foreign policy certain affinities with 
the international outlook of the Axis Powers. But the fact 
that the country has not in the past broken off relations 
with the Axis owes much more to the fear of American 
encroachments than to support for the Fascist Powers. The 
other dominant trend is directly contrary. True, it is not less 
nationalist, but it conceives its nationalism more intelli- 
gently. The moderates realise that, if Argentina is to 
maintain a leading position in South America, it cannot do 
so in isolation, especially now that American money and 
American supplies are helping to build up the military 
and economic power of Argentina’s neighbours. Alone 
among the American states, Argentina was not present at 
the Food Conference at Hot Springs. Nor will the country 
be represented at this month’s Washington Conference of 
all the other Latin American states to discuss post-war 
collaboration and reconstruction in the sphere of trade and 
finance. The Argentine Government has even had to sit 
by and hear President Vargas propose that Brazil should 
represent all South American interests at the Peace Con- 
ference. The two trends in policy are represented by 
two different groupings within the Ramirez Cabinet. On 
the one hand are the extremists: Dr Guinazu, who con- 
ducted Argentina’s pro-Axis foreign policy before the 
coup d’état, is still represented in the Government in the 
person of his son, the head of the Information Service ; 
the Chief of the General Staff, General von der Becke, 
is an extreme nationalist ; so is the Mayor of Buenos Aires, 
General Pertine—he also has strong German sympathies. 
This group are behind all the authoritarian measures taken 
in recent weeks, and they have fought consistently the 
moderate trend in foreign policy for which Admiral Storni 
had been trying to secure acceptance. It was he, for 
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example, who sent a delegate to the Inter-American Com- 
mittee for the Political Defence of the Continent, which 
sits at Montevideo, and it was he who caused the wire- 
less messages to and from the Axis embassies in 
Buenos Aires to be prohibited. As a moderate, 
Admiral Storni had the support of President Ramirez 
and the Finance Minister, Sefior Santamarina ; 
but, unhappily, Mr Cordell MHiull’s terse refusal of 
Admiral Storni’s request for Lend-Lease aid has led 
to his resignation and to the weakening of the moderate 
group. The country as a whole is for the breaking off of 
relations with the Axis, but by its authoritarian measures at 
home the Ramirez Government is losing touch with public 
opinion ; and it is hard to see how the issue of foreign 
policy can be cleared up without a fresh political explosion 
at home. 


* * * 
Post-War Youth 


One of the most sensible statements ever made on the 
so-called youth problem can be found in the report issued 
by the Board of Education on the youth service after the 
war -(6d. net). The report has been prepared by the 
Youth Advisory Council appointed by the President of the 
Board of Education last year. For once, youth is not looked 
upon as a strange phenomenon which must be treated 
almost as a disease. The Council, in fact, comes very near 
to saying that there is no such thing as youth. 


_ Growth is a continuous process, and while it may some- 
times be necessary for a special purpose to focus attention on 
a particular stage of growth, it is misleading and dangerous 
to split up into artificial divisions what is really an organic 
whole. Only by thinking of a boy or girl as a whole person, 
with a past and a future as well as an adolescent present, 
have we been able to see our subject in proper perspective. 
Consequently, the report deals with the youth question 
against a background of homes, schools and work-places. 
Build decent homes, provide education, full-time and _part- 
time, until the age of 18, and supervise the type and con- 
dition of employment—these are its main recommendations 
for helping young people to 
grow up to be individuals physically, mentally and spiritually 
capable of playing their full part as adult members of the 
kind of society.we wish to see... . 
Further, there is a wholesome recognition that 
young people are not all alike. There are in fact wider 
differences of temperament and interest in young people 
between the ages of 14 and 18 than in younger children or 
in older men and women. 
Thus, in the youth service, which, even if the basic recom- 
mendations of better housing, education and employment 
are carried out, will still be necessary, different tastes and 
interests must be catered for. The cinema is not frowned 
upon, provided it is not visited to excess ; nor is dancing. 
The whole emphasis of the report is on the desirability of 
giving young people, through the youth service, the oppor- 
tunity of spending their leisure as they want, provided their 
wants are not harmful or pernicious. There is no question 
of treating the 14-18 age group as a homogeneous body or 
as an everlasting pimple on the body of the state. 
We do not want to see young people segregated . . . from 
the community as a whole. 
Nor should there, in the Council’s view, be any question 
of compelling young people to join youth organisations. 
Work is work and leisure is leisure, and the whole defini- 
tion of the latter is that in it a man—or boy—is pursuing 
his own, freely chosen, occupations. 


* * * 


Local Government Franchise 


The report of the Vivian Committee on Electoral 
Machinery contained the implied recommendation that the 
local government franchise should be assimilated to the 
Parliamentary franchise. This is now under consideration 
by the local authority organisations, and it is reported that 
the Labour party is in favour of it, though the Conserva- 
tives have not yet expressed an official party opinion. Ad- 
ministratively, the establishment of a single register for 
central and local government elections would be a great 
improvement. Psychologically, it might do much to raise 
the status of local government elections in the eyes of the 
public. At present, whereas the qualification for a vote at 
Parliamentary elections is, with a few exceptions, the age 
of 21, to exercise the local government franchise a person 
must, generally speaking, be a ratepayer or the husband, or 
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wife, of one. This excludes all other members of the rate- 
payer’s household, whatever their age or qualifications to 
vote, and means that about 25 per cent of the persons who 
vote for Members of Parliament are excluded from voting 
for members of their local council. It also means that 
members of local authorities are far more dependent than 
they should be on the goodwill of ratepayers whose natural 
interest it is to try to keep the rates as low as possible. 
Reforms have, as a result, frequently to be dropped because 
the ratepayers will not stand them. Now that scheme after 
scheme of reconstruction is being loaded on to the shoulders 
of the local authorities, it is essential that they should not 
be held back by consideration for their ratepayers’ goodwill. 
It would, of course, be undesirable for the local government 
franchise to be flooded by voters who have no financial 
stake in local government policy—no representation with- 
out taxation should be generally accepted to ensure a feel- 
ing of responsibility on the part of the electorate. But until 
local authority finance can be severed from its present basis, 
which links each item of policy and reform so closely with 
a penny or more on the rates, there is a great deal to be 
said for introducing a less vitally interested body of people 
into the local government franchise. 


x * * 


Campaign Against the Uthwatt Report 


The Uthwatt Report on Compensation and Betterment 
(Cmd. 6386) was published a year ago. Its recommenda- 
tions provided a basis for legislation designed to remove 
the obstacles in the way of the orderly development and 
re-development of land. Distinguishing between non-built- 
up and built-up areas, the Committee suggested that the 
state should purchase the development rights on the former 
and introduce a levy on the increment in the value of the 
latter due to development. In other words, the scheme was 
designed to secure some of the benefits of nationalisation 
without the large-scale and complicated process of the out- 
right state purchase of all the land. Opposition to the 
introduction of the scheme has been growing steadily. Last 
April, for example, it was described at the annual meeting 
of the Land Union as destructive of the rights of property 
and of freedom of enterprise. Encouraged by the indecision 
of the Government, Mr David W. Smith, general manager 
of the Halifax Building Society, advocated the coup de 
grace by a final and concerted onslaught. In an address to 
the Halifax and District Property Owners’ Association on 
Thursday of last week he is reported to have said 

I have no hesitation in stating that, in my opinion, the first 

essential to the successful solution of post-war housing is 
dependent almost entirely on the rejection of the development 
rights recommendation contained in the Uthwatt report. For 
these reasons I advocate that the building societies should 
lose no time in linking up with every interest that feels itself 
threatened by the Uthwatt report and oppose tooth and nail 
this concealed measure of nationalisation. 
The growing campaign against the Uthwatt Report, and 
the hesitancy of the Government, suggests that the 
Uthwatt scheme, which was called for and drafted as “a 
matter of urgency,” has now little chance of being adopted. 
Inevitably, the discussions must turn back to the more 
radical and more thorough alternative which the Uthwati 
Committee set aside—nationalisation or, more precisely, the 
progressive vesting in the community of property rights in 
land, as and when the need for the effective planning of 
land-use requires it. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The election of General Chiang Kai-shek to the 
Presidency of China will make no difference to the political 
structure of the Chinese state. It merely symbolises what 
has long been a fact, that the single control of China lies 
with the National Party, the Kuomintang, through its 
leader, the Generalissimo. Behind this facade of unity, there 
are of course very divergent forces at work. A certain num- 
ber of Chinese, particularly among the merchant classes, have 
long been war weary. Among the Chinese thoroughly loyal 
to the continuance of the war, there are strong divergences 
about the structure and future of the Chinese state. General 
Chiang’s Government has always to hold a rather uneasy 
balance between reactionary groups on the one hand, who 
would like to see the perpetuation of the present party 
dictatorship, and, on the other, the Communists, who have 
at no time during the war completely abstained from build- 
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ing up their own power, and attempting to weaken the 
control of the National Government. 
* 


Persia has declared war on Germany, and adhered to 
the Declaration of the United Nations. This is a very 
fitting close to the story of Persia’s relations with the Allies 
in the course of this war, which began in August, 1941, 
with the occupation of Persian territory by the Russians in 
the north and the British in the south. Persia’s entry 
into the war does not solve its pressing economic difficulties. 
Persia has suffered more than any other Middle Eastern 
nation from food shortages, a result in part of a lack of co- 
ordination between the policy pursued by Russia in the 
northern grain-bearing districts, and the British and 
Americans in the south, who were compelled to make good 
the deficit of the north by shipping in supplies at a time 
when shipping space was very short ; and, in part, too, 
to a definite lack of vigour in the Persian Government’s 
attitude towards hoarding, and also a certain lack of Allied 
vigour in its relations with the Persian Government. 

* 


Salamaua, the key Japanese base in New Guinea, has 
been captured. The final phases of the fighting, during 
which General MacArthur made use of parachute troops, 
suggest that the Allies are mastering the technique of jungle 
fighting and developing their own more effective versions. 

* 


Penicillin, the production of which has already begun in 
the United States, where twelve plants are in operation, is 
now to be produced in Canada, at first mainly for use by 
the Canadian armed forces. The drug, which is a British 
discovery, is an important development in chemotherapy. 
Its properties in the killing of bacteria are such that it will 
probably put the sulphonamides’ noses quite out of joint. 

* 


By a printer’s error the following sentence was permitted 
to appear on page 334 of the issue of September 4th: 
“they [the Russians] will have prepared the ground for 
their third and most pretentious winter offensive.” The 
word “pretentious” should, of course, have been 
“ portentous.” 
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of State 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


August 23rd 

W HEN the New York Times of August 4th front-paged 

a story on a report to the President about conflicts of 
personalities and the lack of a cohesive policy in the State 
Department, it touched off a succession of comments and 
speculations that is still going on. Public interest has been 
sustained because of the double emphasis on the Depart- 
ment’s importance that began at the same time. With newly 
occupied territories opening up, general concern has been 
felt over the question: What sort of regimes are we going 
to support in Europe? 

The State Department has newly occupied territories at 
home as well. The public did not miss the point when the 
dust cleared away after the President’s assorted rebukes to 
the Vice-President, the Secret: of Commerce, and the 
Overseas Branch of the Office of War Information ; and the 
State Department appeared as the channel through which 
all future activities related to foreign policy would be 
cleared. Concern developed over the question: To what 
extent is the State Department in shape to handle these 
new responsibilities? 

These last weeks have been full of explanations and 
counter-explanations of the new situation, warnings and 
counter-warnings. It is explained that the President’s politi- 
cal opportunism has turned him to the Right. His series 
of stops in the Southern states on his way to Mexico in 
April is recalled as evidence that the Conservative Demo- 
crats will probably be strong enough to get in 1944 the pay- 
off that they resentfully missed in 1940, when the President 
named Mr Wallace rather than a Southerner as his running- 
mate. The appointment of James F. Byrnes as War 
Mobilisation Director is cited as an advance instalment on 
this obligation. Redress of the South’s forty-year-old griev- 
ance about freight rates is forecast as a likely development. 
Secretary Jesse Jones’s power in Congress is noted as a 
source of persistent leverage to maintain Presidential move- 
ment in the Right direction. Therefore, it is deduced, the 
President unloaded Henry Wallace in a letter of dismissal 
in which the New Deal became a far-away country of which 
we know little. The parallel letter to Jesse Jones, this 
explanation continues, obliquely conferred a victory, since 
the conservatism of the State Department is such that Mr 
Jones will not find it difficult to work through that chan- 
nel. According to this account, the symbol of the State 
Department is more sinister than a stuffed shirt; it is a 
vested interest, covering roughly the same area as an old 
school tie. 

Critics on the other side defend the State Department 
as properly resisting an effort to make the New Deal an 
article of export, either in specific terms of a quart of milk 
a day or in vaguer categories of the four freedoms. Accord- 
ing to this view (which finds adherents among Republicans 
who say that as between Willkie and Roosevelt they aren’t 
sure, but that they’d rather have the latter, since the men 
are exactly alike, only Roosevelt has learned something) the 
function of the State Department is to maintain smooth 
relations with foreign Governments on the best terms cur- 
rently available. The Department has performed this func- 
tion reasonably well; in its performance, championship of 


particular ideologies, they say, can in the nature of things 


have no part. 

A third explanation is one with which occupants of the 
left-of-centre position are rather nervously reassuring them- 
selves. The President is actually accelerating the present 
swing to the Right in order to have it run its course well 
in advance of election-time. His separation from Mr Wal- 
lace in a surface matter, freeing Mr Wallace to start a 
ground-swell that will eventually continue them both in 
power. The current publicity about the State Department 
is diagnosed as a Republican plot to develop a campaign 
issue by discrediting Administration conduct of foreign 


affairs, with the warning that whatever New Dealers may 


think about the Department, they should not let them- 
selves be drawn out by the opposition at the present time. 


Responsibility without Authority 


Wherever the truth may lie among the various explana- 
tions one fact is clear: if the present arrangement lasts, and 
serious clearance of matters pertaining to foreign affairs puts 
the State Department in a position of effective control, 
Rooseveltian administration will have taken a new turn. 
During a recent stay in Washington, an acute observer of 
the American political structure remarked that the inter- 
office feuds that have enlivened: the capital over the past 
decade, and added to the heat of this exceptionally torrid 
summer, seem strange if one thinks of them as struggles 
among administrators assigned to carry out a policy which 
has already been laid down. (An official had just said to 
him: an executive order authorising me to do a certain job 
merely authorises me to fight to get to do it.) But if one 
thinks of the various agency heads as Senators, all vigor- 
ously log-rolling to get policy made their way, the picture 
becomes comprehensible. The fact is, he added, that in the 
course of the eclipse of Congress by the Executive during 
the early 1930s, the senatorial function of representing 
regional and commodity interests was taken over by the 
agency heads, and they have been busily engaged in the 
process ever since. 

One could elaborate this thesis by pointing out that Mr 
Roosevelt, while showing small admiration for the theory of 
checks and balances in such instances as the Supreme Court 
fight, has nevertheless relied upon it to a considerable extent 
in making administrative appointments. The point-counter- 
point aspect of the Wallace-Jones struggle could be 
matched, pair by pair, all the way back to 1933. Such a 
practice brings a broadly varied approach to the problems 
of government ; it also brings to the Chief Executive’s desk 
a succession of quarrels that, in the absence of a clear line 
of authority, cannot be settled at lower levels—while wait- 
ing for settlement, the various parties to the quarrel usually 
proceed with commitments made on the assumption that 
victory for their side is just around the corner. (Some one 
remarked after the elimination of the Board of Economic 
Warfare that Mr Wallace is now enjoying the fifth freedom 
—freedom from responsibility without authority.) 

Through three Roosevelt Administrations, practically no 
one has ever been fired. But lots of people have been moved 
—trarely kicked—upstairs. That may have saved sensibili- 
ties ; it certainly has beclouded purposes. The practice has 
included not only persons but agencies. Administrations, 
Commissions, Offices, Boards, set up in independence 
parallel to the old-line Departments, have tended to over- 
shadow the latter and make the Cabinet a meaningless 
body. Under such circumstances, power is where you find it. 

But now it seems that one of the old-line Departments 
is going to exercise the function for which it was established, 
to top with its personnel the various other collections of 
personnel that have also been engaged in the making of 
foreign policy. The administrative checks and balances of 
yesterday appear to have been succeeded by at any rate 
the first indications of a clear-cut line of authority. (Though 
this says nothing about the internal structure of the State 
Department that the original New York Times story was 
about.) That perhaps is why the exercise of the new 
authority—in terms of both persons and policies—seems 
currently so important to the American public. That, and 
one other reason: the popular fear that the State Depart- 
ment may have a soft answer for dictators and quislings, 
may bungle a better world by devotion to the status quo 
ante, may pussyfoot into the peace, is possibly a guilty 
reflection of the fact that the people of the United States 
have so far given no firm mandate, produced no general 
basis for foreign policy which the administrative agency 
charged with the execution of that policy can use its techni- 
cal skill to carry out. 
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American Notes 


Before Congress 

The Congressional session which opened this week 
promises to be lively. On the Presidential side it began 
with a sharp rebuke for the rider attached to an Appro- 
priation Bill last spring insisting on the dismissal of three 
Federal employees. on the grounds of subversive opinions. 
On Capitol Hill, the warmest discussion has been pro- 
voked by the Administration’s intention to begin drafting 
fathers on October 1st. The unfortunately timed announce- 
ment that Canada is reducing the operational strength of 
its army by two divisions is being used by the opposition 
as evidence that the US Army is under no real necessity 
to recruit another 450,000 men before the end of the 
year. In the background looms an _ =wurgent and 
controversial question of domestic policy—the tax pro- 
gramme. The Treasury is still insisting that at least $12,000 
million of additional revenue are needed this year. This is 
surely no over-estimate, but Senator George, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, insists that it is impossible ; 
he considers $3,000 to $5,000 million as the outside limit 
to be raised by new taxation. It is said that the Administra- 
tion in reality admits this to be true, but is anxious to see 
the responsibility firmly fixed on Congress. With the other 
problems of food subsidies, price control, rationing, there 
will inevitably be a rising tide of political animosities as 
the election of 1944 approaches. 


x * * 


Baruch Tackles Manpower 


Mr Bernard Baruch is fast becoming the Administra- 
tion’s first trouble-shooter. The author of the famous 
rubber report has investigated manpower. On the assump- 
tion that the passage of a National Service Act is politically 
out of the question, Mr Baruch is believed to have made a 
‘number of constructive proposals, some of which are already 
being put into effect on the West Coast, the sorest spot in 
the manpower situation. Among his recommendations, it is 
reported, are more decentralisation in the administration of 
manpower, and the institution of a balance, community by 
community, between manpower supply and the distribution 
of contracts and production, which would mean the revision 
of some of the military procurement programmes. In 
addition, he has argued in favour of the increased use of 
wage incentives; the further restriction of non-essential 
civilian production ; and the substitution of occupation, 
rather than the possession of dependants, as the basis for 
deferment. It is difficult to see how, without further com- 
pulsory powers, it will be possible, say, to stop the drift 
from aircraft plants into shipyards, which is the main 
complaint along the Pacific Coast. Nor does Congress look 
like being helpful. The development of a reasonable and 
effective manpower policy may easily be crippled if the 
movement to end the draft of “ pre-Pearl Harbour fathers ” 
is successful. The purpose of this draft is not so much to 
swell the Army as to speed up the transfer of men from 
non-essential into essential work. Unfortunately the absence 
of manpower sanctions makes this roundabout approach 
necessary, and opens the way for political manceuvring. 


* * x 


America and the Peace 


The present discussions in the United States on foreign 
policy are the subject of an article on page 390. Events 
are moving rapidly towards some more conclusive statement 
on American policy towards the post-war peace. The Full- 
bright and Ball resolutions will be debated early in the 
sessions of the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
respectively. Mr Churchill’s suggestion of a continued 
partnership, Governor Dewey’s cautious endorsement of an 
Anglo-American military alliance and Mr. Hull’s. “six 
principles,” are being debated up and down the country. 
At Mackinac, the Republicans edged tentatively away from 
isolation, propelled by a revolt of Governors against the 
domination of the conference by the Washington contingent. 
Criticism has been mostly mild and interest great. A poll 
conducted by the Institute of Public Opinion on the ques- 
tion of a permanent Anglo-American military alliance has 
Shown 61 per cent of those questioned answering in the 
affirmative, 25 per cent in the negative, and 14 per cent 
as having no opinion. The proportion of Republicans sup- 
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porting such an alliance was only 57 per cent against 67 
per cent of Democrats, but they provided a solid cushion 
for Governor Dewey’s leap into the political unknown. What 
is troubling those who do not share the traditional fear of 
alliances as leading to war is rather the fear that Russia and 
China may not be brought in as equal partners, an anxiety 
which is to some degree a tribute to Mr. Willkie’s 
campaigning. It seems likely that the President 
would welcome a degree of Congressional initiative in order 
to avoid any danger of getting too far ahead of the proces- 
sion, as President Wilson did ; and it seems equally prob- 
able that the Republicans feel that this may be their oppor- 
tunity to take foreign policy out of next year’s election. 


x * * 


Thunder on the Left 


The voice of the New Deal is not completely silent. 
Vice-President Wallace continues his campaign for a 
world-wide New Deal and a people’s peace, “the gateway 
to the century of the common man.” The most sensational 
and fully reported part of Mr Wallace’s latest speech dealt 
with the responsibility of the American oil companies for 
hindering American output of synthetic rubber in com- 
pliance with their cartel agreements with the German 
IG Farben. Each age, said the Vice-President, 
demands a new freedom ; that of the twentieth century is 
freedom from want. In Mr Wallace’s view, this covers a 
multitude of sins ; freedom from unemployment ; from fear 
of dependence and illness ; freedom from industrial and 
social strife ; freedom from the fear of bankruptcy; and 
freedom to risk-capital and invention to expand produc- 
tion without fear either of repressive cartels or excessive 
Government regulation. The campaign against monopoly is 
very close to the Vice-President’s heart. In monopoly and 
special privilege he finds the seeds of war, of national 
selfishness and isolation and of world-wide want. These 
are old American battle-cries in a new setting. Although 
Mr Roosevelt appears to have dropped this pilot, at least 
temporarily, he is probably not sorry to have Mr Wallace 
thundering away on the left. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Canadian Parties 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


August 9th 


1 iw Co-operative Commonwealth Federation originated 
as a political party in Canada in 1932 at a meeting of 
farmer-labour politicians in Calgary. It inherits an agrarian 
and progressive tradition in Canadian politics. It has been 
regarded as mainly a western political party. But it is now 
established as a major force in national affairs, since its 
candidates won 34 out of 9o seats in the Ontario legislature. 
Third-party elements have appeared in Canadian 
politics before, but the two-party system has survived in 
the main through the ability of established parties to adapt 
themselves to change. Earlier and temporary third parties 
in Canada have arisen as demonstrations of protests. They 
have been symptoms of unrest and upheaval, harbingers 
of change in the direction of Canadian affairs. The Liberal 
party of Mr Mackenzie King continued the tradition of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the creator of Dominion autonomy in 
the British Commonwealth. But it also absorbed much 
of the Progressive movement of the early 1920’s, by the 
simple expedient of moving left. The Progressive-Con- 
servative party of John Bracken inherits the tradition of 
Sir John A. Macdonald and R. B. Bennett. But tradition 
is not enough, and the party is led away from the extreme 
rightist and imperialist position occupied by Bennett and 
associated in the Canadian mind with the depression of 
the 1930’s. It must change or die. 

The recent election in Ontario uncovered currents of 
political change that will affect the course of Canadian 
policy. It produced a stalemate, with the Conservatives, 
led by George Drew, falling half a dozen seats short of 
majority. The popular vote was divided fairly evenly 
among three parties :— 

(Thousands of votes) 
Gain or 

Loss 
— 201 
+ 297 
— 439 


1943 
Conservatives 426 
CCF 375 
Liberals 359 


Others 90 


Apathy accounted for the disappearance of more than 
300,000 votes, though Ontario has gained population from 
other provinces because of the concentration of war indus- 
tries there, which is probably sufficient to offset absentees 
in uniform. As premier and leader of a minority govern- 
ment, Mr Drew will have the difficult task of steering a 
course that will commend itself to the real majority of 
Ontario opinion. Such circumstances may produce good 
government, as experience shows. 

But Mr Drew’s failure to win a handsome majority, at the 
moment of the collapse of the Liberal administration after 
nine years in office, has set back Conservative hopes in 
the Federal field. The Drew campaign contained many 
Federal implications. As Mr Bracken pointed out; it 
demonstrated Conservative ability to win rural ridings in 
Ontario. 

George C. McCullagh, publisher of The Globe and 
Mail, a Toronto morning newspaper, played a remarkable 
réle in the Drew campaign. He made two radio broadcasts, 
directing the attack mainly at the Federal Government, 
and singling out the racial issue. He quoted from Le 
Devoir, a Montreal daily newspaper, which had predicted 
the dominance of the French-Canadian race in Canada 
through its increasing birth-rate. This “revenge of the 
cradle ” is the bogy of Laurentianism in Canadian politics. 
It was Conservative money from Toronto that supported 
the founding of Le Devoir in 1910, to oppose Liberal 
naval policy and undermine Mr Laurier’s position in Quebec. 

One Conservative advertisement, sponsored by a war 
veterans’ organisation, claimed: “The CCF Would Get 
Rid of Churchill.” There being no one in Ontario public 
life by that name, this was taken to refer to the Prime 


Minister of Britain. The No. 1 plank in Mr Drew’s plat- 
form called for maintenance of the British connection, 
and the Conservative ‘slogan became: “Keep Ontario 
British.” What danger, except the Axis, existed to British 
institutions in Ontario was not clear. No party in the 
election opposed either the British connection or British 
institutions, which are thoroughly and irrevocably estab- 
lished in Canada. The curious element of flag-waving in 
this feature of the campaign, which was by no means 
negligible, remain a mystery to outsiders. It has little 
relation to genuine political factors, except in one respect, 
the fear of encroachment by non-British racial stocks. The 
melting-pot of the new Canadian nationalism is changing 
Ontario, as it is other parts of Canada. The Ontario Con- 
servative appeal to racialism contributed to its failure to 
gain a majority, and it will be a source of embarrassment 
to the party in the Federal field in a nation in which racial 
textures are truly mixed. Racialism is not the agency of 
British institutions in Canada, and it is probably their 
enemy. 


Blow to the Government 


The decline of the Liberal party was a serious blow to 
Mr Mackenzie King’s Government. The tide is ebbing. 
Observers could apply Ontario results to Federal consti- 
tuencies and begin to estimate the Government’s casualties 
in the next Federal election, which is due not later than 
June, 1945. The instability of the Liberal administration 
could be gauged by the fact that it had had three premiers 
in less than a year—Hepburn, Conant and Nixon. The 
party has been reduced in Ontario to the réle of a balance 
of power. Its fortunes had rested on the strange’ per- 
sonality of Mitchell Hepburn, who forsook it to run and 
be re-elected as an Independent. 

The CCF plainly became the vehicle of political unrest. 
It levelled its main criticisms at the Federal Government’s 
policies of economic stabilisation, especially wage control. 
The party, not yet quite sure in its own mind whether it 
is outright Socialist or merely reformist, is now comfort- 
ably installed as the Opposition in three provinces—Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia as well as Ontario. “ Now 
we must prepare,” said Mr Coldwell, national leader of the 
CCF, “to win a clear majority in the House of Commons 
in Ottawa.” He claimed that CCF votes in Ontario were 
votes against Federal war policies, mainly labour and wage 
restrictions. The CCF has become closely allied with 
trade unions, electing 19 trade union members in its group 
of 34. It harvested political discontent in industrial districts 
where there have been labour disputes. Three of its elected 
members were Canadian Congress of Labour organisers, 
including C. H. Millard, Canadian director of the Steel 
Workers of America. CCL unions are mainly affiliated 
with the CIO in the United States. The CCF success was 
the first major successful stand against the Federal anti- 
inflation programme. 

The CCF promised to follow the model of the New 
Zealand Government, which led Conservative and Liberal 
papers and speakers to devote much criticism to New 
Zealand’s record. A Liberal handbill entitled “Chaos in 
New Zealand ” brought a rebuke just before the election 
from the Acting High Commissioner of New Zealand in 
Ottawa. One Liberal candidate promised to lock up his 
drug stores in Ottawa if the CCF programme were put 
into effect. Against the background of industrial trans- 
formation in Canada, the CCF assumes a new importance. 
It threatens to become the beneficiary of political reactions 
to war controls. It threatens to rob the Conservatives of 
their prospects of regaining the position of traditional 
alternative in Canadian politics. In Ontario, the CCF 
leader, Edward B. Jolliffe, a Rhodes scholar and lawyer, 
has become the new major personality in politics. 
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Mussolini’s Hundred Days 


AN article in The Economist last week described the various 
phases of the anti-Fascist revolution from the downfall 
of Mussolini to the conclusion of the armistice. The German 
occupation of northern and: central Italy marks a new and 
dramatic turn. The Fascist counter-revolution has started 
with the help of German arms, and the reappearance of 
Mussolini is to symbolise the restoration of Fascism. Recent 
days have brought reports about strikes of transport workers 
in the north and the suppression of “ Communist riots ” 
(the German formula) in Milan, Turin and Genoa. The 
picture of July 25th has now been reversed in the towns 
of Italy. Black Shirts have reappeared, the symbols of the 
old regime have been reinstated, and Mussolini’s opponents 
are being ruthlessly exterminated. The Duce’s Hundred 
Days have begun. 

Italian Fascism is being restored, temporarily, by the 
German army, and the civil war in Italy has been merged 
with the war between the United Nations and the Axis. 
Though the issue will be decided primarily by the force 
of arms, the array of political forces inside Italy will con- 
tinue to play a very important rdéle in the struggle. Events 
will show the balance of military forces between the Allies 
and the Third Reich ; but the period that elapsed between 
Mussolini’s downfall and his escape has already revealed 
the relation of the political forces which are arrayed against 
one another in the Italian civil war. The striking feature in 
the state of Italy under Badoglio was the apparent absence 
of Fascism. On July 25th Mussolini’s regime collapsed 
like a house of cards; not a single noteworthy attempt 
was made to defend the system that claimed to have in- 
augurated a new millennium of Roman conquest and glory. 
The first wave of the revolution was far too strong to allow 
the leaders of Fascism to raise their heads ; the once power- 
ful prefects of the police accepted Badoglio’s reshuffles and 
dismissals without demur ; the militia meekly accepted its 
incorporation into the Army ; the newspapers changed their 
Fascist staffs for liberal ones overnight. Everywhere the 
change was apparently made smoothly, almost without fric- 
tion or pain. This, at least, was the scene on the surface. 

In truth, however, the cadres of Fascism could hardly 
have reconciled themselves so complaisantly to the new 
position. The great and inert mass, which once applauded 
Mussolini and his victories, might indeed have swung to 
the other side. The minor officials and essentially non- 
political subalterns of Fascism might hastily burn their 
black shirts and try to serve new masters. But the pretorian 
guards of the regime, the big and small party leaders, the 
militiamen, and so on, were too well known and too com- 
promised even to attempt to change their spots. They had a 
vital vested interest in the maintenance of Fascism ; and, 
fortunately for them, during the six weeks between Musso- 
lini’s dismissal and the armistice, the anti-Fascist revolu- 
tion left the Italian countryside almost untouched. Up to 
the armistice the revolution still seemed to be almost ex- 
clusively the concern of the towns. The Italian peasantry 
has no reason at all to defend Fascism, and Mussolini cannot 
count on any loyalty or devotion from the peasants ; but 
though not loyal to Fascism, the countryside has remained 
politically helpless—and a refuge for Fascists. 


A Month in the Country 


What is happening in the Italian countryside? This 
question often crops up in the Italian press [wrote a Swedish 
correspondent a few days ago]. It is known that the Fascist 
authorities, even in places near Rome, ignored July 25th, 
suppressed all demonstrations at the fall of Mussolini, and 
continued to govern as before. The peasants had got used 
to these authorities in twenty-two years. They heard about 
the fall of Fascism in the towns, but they had not the 
initiative to settle affairs with the local Fascist leaders, 
Politically, the countryside lagged —a familiar 

feature in all similar upheavals. Lack of initiative 
springs from the natural inertia of peasants. In Italy it also 
sprang from the fact that, under Fascism, underground 
Opposition could more easily develop in towns than in 
villages where the movements of every inhabitant were 
more closely watched and controlled. 

There can be little doubt that the pretorians of Italian 
Fascism were quick to exploit this major weakness of the 
anti-Fascist revolution. Fascist offices and organisations in 
the villages seem to have provided shelter for political 
refugees from the towns; and the countryside became the 
rallying ground for the survivors of Fascism. At first, nothing 
was publicly heard about them. But already in August, 
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Wartime Experience 
in Propaganda 
that will help to rebuild 
Britain’s Export Trade 











oe 1939, the use of up-to-date methods of 
advertising and market research was almost ex- 
clusively confined to the manufacturers and exporters 
of the British Empire and the United States. 


It can no longer be expected that this situation will 
reappear after the war. The word “ propaganda” is 
now firmly entrenched in the world’s vocabulary, and few 
business men will have failed to understand its translation 
into the language of the peace. Similarly “ research,” 
though less clearly understood, is now widely recognized 
as forming an integral element in the post-war revival 
of trade. 


Nevertheless, under the stimulus of war, the English- 
speaking nations have, if anything, increased their leader- 
ship in these fields. The new techniques of propaganda 
that began to appear in the early ’30’s have developed into 
an indispensable weapon of war and _ international 
relations; and the] new methods of research into public 
opinion and public behaviour have played no incon- 
siderable part in the direction of affairs on the home front. 
It is interesting to note, for example, how field research 
into the needs and habits of different sections of the 
community has helped to solve rationing problems. 


Post-War Export Problems 


When peace returns, British manufacturers who fail to 
make use of these same techniques and methods in re- 
creating their overseas markets will find themselves at 
a distinct disadvantage. 


Although present conditions prevent a full consideration 
of the many problems with which the rebuilding of 
Britain’s export trade is beset, it is generally agreed to be 
in the national interest to initiate now whatever planning 
can be undertaken without detriment to the war effort. 


To business men already thinking along these lines, the 
J. Walter Thompson Company Limited is particularly 
well-equipped to render assistance. 


International Facilities 


Both before and during the war the Company has helped 
in the development of the new propaganda techniques and 
market research methods, on behalf of the Government as 
well as commercial interests. Furthermore, it enjoys the 
advantage of an international organization whose facilities 
enable it to provide an intelligent and realistic inter- 
pretation of overseas marketing conditions. 


Naturally, at the present time, the Company’s offices 
in Occupied Europe are closed, but operations are still 
being maintained in Great Britain, the United States, 
and South America, as well as in India and all the 
Dominions, with the exception of New Zealand. 


Despite inevitable reductions in staff, the offices still 
functioning are in a position to undertake research and 
planning on a limited scale. The Company will be 
pleased to exchange views on the post-war export problem 
with any responsible concern, irrespective of any prospect 
of business relationship. 





J. Walter ‘Thompson 
Company Limited 
6 Grafton Street, London, W.1 
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during the critical period of the tension between the 
Badoglio Government and the Labour movement, some 
signs of their activity became apparent. There was talk 
about the formation of a Neo-Fascist party, followed by an 
official, somewhat half-hearted, denial. The strike movement 
in the north undoubtedly frightened some sections of the 
upper class, and it may well be that some sort of a neo- 
Fascism was contemplated to counterbalance the Labour 
movement. Before the German intervention, the revival of 
Fascism could be no more than a vague threat; but the 
advance of the German panzers on Italian soil was the 
signal of Fascist revenge. The militiamen, whom Badoglio 
had incorporated in the Army instead of disarming and dis- 
banding them, now stepped forward. True, they are dis- 
credited and compromised ; and they cannot hope to stir a 
new mass movement around them. But they can and do 
play their part as the army of the civil war, which has a 
vested interest in maintaining “.order” behind the German 
lines. In the course of his Hundred Days Mussolini can 
no longer play the part of the Duce; but, as in the days 
of the march on Rome, he may again be able, as chief 
of the Black Shirts, to drown in blood the forces of Italian 
democracy. ; 

The actions of Italian democrats under the Badoglio re- 
gime were described in some detail last week. Their struggle 
—full of ardour and sacrifices—for freedom and for peace 
with the Allied nations has not been in vain. For the time 
being, under the German occupation, they have been forced 
back into the underground, But before their voices were 
silenced by the combined violence of Nazism and Fascism, 
their last appeal was a call to the Italian people to prepare 
for the fight against the “new enemy.” The appeal was 
issued—after the announcement of the armistice—by the 
“Front of Liberty,” the political bloc which comprised the 
Group of Liberal Reconstruction, the Christian Democratic 
party, the Democratic Labour party, the Party of Action, 
the Italian Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity, and_ the 
Italian Communist party. Its last call expressed the will of 
the Italian people to recover their honour from the shame 
into which Fascism—and Nazism—dragged it in the past, 
and are now trying to drag it again. 


Four Years of Neutrality 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 
August 23rd 


IT may not be without interest to attempt a brief survey of 
the condition of Eire at the end of the fourth year of war. 
Although the country has succeeded in maintaining its 
neutrality, it has not been able to avoid the effects of a 
conflict involving all its neighbours. Indeed, Eire has been, 
so to speak, completely surrounded by belligerency, and it is 
rather surprising that it has escaped the direct consequences 
of the war to the extent that it has done. The prophecies 
made before war broke out have been largely proved false. 
On the one hand, the soaring agricultural prices which 
characterised the first world war have not been repeated, 
while, on the other hand, gloomy forecasts of starvation and 
bankruptcy have, luckily, been very far from correct. 

One unquestionably favourable feature is the lack of 
physical destruction caused by bombing. The damage 
inflicted by the few bombs that did fall is negligible, and, at 
least (provided our neutrality is respected to the end of the 
war), we shall be spared the cost of replacing a vast volume 
of destroyed buildings. Another favourable feature is that the 
supply of food has been, generally, well maintained. There 
have, of course, been shortages of imported foods, and even 
many home-produced commodities have been in short 
supply, but there has been no shortage of food as a whole. 
The compulsory tillage policy has increased the output of 
wheat and beet. Meat has been abundant. Butter, eggs, 
potatoes and vegetables have been comparatively plentiful. 

The favourable balance of payments that has developed 
during the war must also be reckoned as a benefit. This 
would not be admitted by everybody in Eire, where much 
criticism has been directed against the exchange of tangible 
exports for “worthless paper.” This, of course, begs the 
question. All the available evidence suggests that the value 
of sterling will be maintained at a reasonable level, and, if 
this conclusion is correct, the sterling balances now accumu- 
lating will greatly assist in procuring the large imports of 
capital goods and raw materials that will be needed when 
peace returns. It is realised that many of the war controls 
will continue for a while, even when hostilities cease, but, 
as soon as supplies of imports are again to be had, the 
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possession of the means to pay for them will not be despised. 
Finally, the public finances have withstood the strain of the 
war. In spite of the increased expenditure on defence and 
emergency social services, nine-tenths of Government expen- 
diture has been met by current revenue, which has proved 
unexpectedly buoyant. Such borrowing as has been necessary 
has been effected internally and at very low.rates of. interest. 
The yield on Irish Government securities is practically 
identical with that on British securities of similar maturity. 


Adverse Features 


Among the adverse features of Irish economic life must 
be reckoned the reduction in the numbers of livestock caused 
by the shortage of feeding stuffs. Moreover, the fertility of 
the soil has not been maintained owing to the shortage of 


' natural and artificial fertilisers. To some extent, the country 


has had to live on its agricultural capital. But the replace- 
ment of the livestock and the restoration of fertility should 
be rapidly achieved after the war; no permanent damage 
has been done. Another unfavourable feature is the acute 
shortage of fuel. The decrease in imports of coal has almost 
paralysed the railways, has reduced the supply of gas and 
electricity and has led to many difficulties in domestic heat- 
ing. Great efforts have been made to provide substitutes. 
Timber is being felled on a large scale, and the production 
of turf has been vigorously pushed forward, but it would be 
idle to deny that coal is still greatly missed. The shortage of 
petrol, paraffin and other oils has also been the cause of 
much inconvenience. Raw materials of many industries have 
been hard to obtain, but substitutes have been discovered in 
some cases. 

Regarded from the long-term aspect, the emigration to 
Great Britain should be regarded with disfavour, although 
it has helped to solve many immediate problems by reducing 
the volume of unemployment. In the long run, the emigra- 
tion represents a draw on Irish resources. It is unquestion- 
ably wasteful to provide supplies of labour which adds to 
the national income of countries other than that which has 
incurred the expense of rearing and educating it. It is true 
that much of the war emigration, unlike the emigration to 
the United States in the nineteenh century, is only tem- 





Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion — as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 
vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees, alone among 
British cocoa and chocolate manufacturers, 
pioneered the addition of vitamins to cocoa 
and chocolate. Their object was to enhance 
the protective value of these already highly 
nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 
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porary. Nevertheless, the return of the emigrants after the 
war will give rise to many problems. Not only will they 
expect to be provided with employment, but they will have 
become accustomed to British standards of wages and social 
services—they will be “ Beveridge-minded.” Meanwhile, the 
remittances which they send to their relatives, while helping 
the immediate recipients, aggravate the inflationary tendency 
which is undoubtedly developing. The cost of living index 
number has risen by 59 per cent since the outbreak of war, - 
compared with 28 per cent in Great Britain. The cost of 
clothing has risen by 87 per cent and of fuel by 86 per cent. 
Heroic efforts have been made to stabilise wages, and sub- 
sidies have been provided on bread and turf. The upward 
pressure of prices is, however, very strong. To a large extent, 
it is caused by increased prices of essential imports, which 
are, by their very nature, outside the control of the Irish 
Government. 

At the end of the fourth year of the war, Eire appears to 
be stronger financially than economically. The problem that 
will have to be rapidly and energetically tackled after the 
war will be the utilisation of the country’s financial strength 
to increase production and expand the national income. 


Letter to the Editor 


The Place of Parliament 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


' Sir,—In your fascinating issue of September 4th there is 
one allegation which I venture to call in question. It is 
that in which you suggest that the direct power of Parlia- 
ment is to-day much less than it was. 

I cannot pretend to any personal knowledge of the 
Parliaments of the nineteenth century, though, to judge 
from the account given by Low in his “Governance of 
England,” written, I think, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, private M.P.s had not had for some time past much 
direct influence. But of the last twenty years I can speak 
from inside information. I venture to assert that the present 
House of Commons, elected in 1935, has exercised more 
power than any of its immediate predecessors, except per- 
haps for the two brief periods of minority Labour Govern- 
ments. 

This is particularly true since the formation of the War 
Coalition, but, even before that, the House had secured the 
resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare over the Abyssinian ques- 
tion ; had induced the Government to create supplementary 
old age pensions ; had insisted on Mr Chamberlain honour- 
ing promptly the pledge to Poland ; and, as you yourself 
mention, had overthrown the Government and made Mr 
Churchill Prime Minister. 

Since May, 1940, the House of Commons has been 
supreme, and the Government has interpreted its wishes. 
This is hidden from the outside public, partly because the 
newspapers have very little space to report the debates, but 
still more because M.P.s prefer to exert their pressure other- 
wise than in the division lobby, or even in criticism in the 
Chamber. 

I need only mention a few of the admitted achievements 


of the House of Commons. On several occasions it has. 


induced Mr Churchill. to make important changes in the 
personnel of his Government. It pressed the necessity for 
national war damage insurance, and, after the Bill was intro- 
duced, substantially changed its provisions. It brought about 
the virtual abolition of the Household Means Test. It 
destroyed the Government’s fuel rationing proposals. It has 
procured, in successive stages, immense modifications in 
the Purchase Tax. It forced on a reluctant Cabinet equal 
compensation for women for war injury. It has insisted 
on substantial ameliorations in conditions, pay and pensions 
of the Services. While some of these have been the work 
of sections of M.P.s, most of them have been brought about 
by the House as a whole. 

I could continue the list, but must not trespass unduly on 
your space. I will only add this observation, which you 
yourself negatively realise. The added power of Parliament 
to-day arises largely from the fact that as, by common 
agreement, there cannot be a general election while the war 
against Germany continues, M.P.s are not “ committing 
suicide” when they oppose the Government.—Yours, &c., 

F. W. PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 
House of Commons, September 11, 1943. 
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CORRECT LIGHTING 
is an extra hand () 


F war-workers had three 
hands instead of two it 
would substantially help 

output. Obviously they 
cannot be given a third 
hand, but they can be pro- 
vided with such perfect 
seeing conditions that two 
hands can almost do the 
work of three. 


GOOD SEEING HELPS OUTPUT 


It may be difficult to believe 
that correct lighting can ac- 
tually assist production, but 
there is a substantial and 
indisputable array of evi- 
dence to show that correct 
lighting does in fact do so. 


GOOD SEEING REDUCES 
ABSENTEEISM 


Correct lighting prevents 





All who are interested 


are invited to 
communicate 
with :—- 


premature fatigue and 
counteracts strain. Conse- 
quently it reduces absent- 
eeism through minor ail- 
ments and is an important 
factor in eliminating acci- 
dents. 


GOOD SEEING REDUCES 
WASTE 


Correct lighting isa proven 
economy in other directions 
too. It reduces spoils during 
processing and exposes 
faults and flaws in “raw 
materials.” Above all, it 
helps to overcome the handi- 
cap of poor sight imposed 
by advancing age. It is a 
fact that elderly workers 
need up to 50% more light 
than youngsters. 


in “BETTER SEEING” 














The Fifth Year 


pom wide enters the fifth year of the war without 
any hope of the fresh conquests which, for the first 
two-and-a-half years, were the foundation of an expand- 
ing war economy. The conquered, their material resources 
and their manpower enabled Germany to equip additional 
armies and sustain the civilian population with meagre 
but sufficient rations. From the winter of 1942-43 the area 
of conquests began to shrink with the result that Germany’s 
war economy inevitably contracted. This contraction is very 
marked in contrast to the still expanding war economy of 
the British Empire and the United States of America. 

Several times during the war new German armies have 
appeared at the front well equipped and well fed; and 
even now no reports suggest that the German armies lack 
the essential materials for continuing the war. But, in 
sharp contrast to this, there is the totally inadequate supply 
situation in the occupied countries and the disappearance of 
civilian goods in Germany itself. Step by step Germany took 
upon itself commitments which have proved beyond its 
material and productive resources. By the wholesale requisi- 
tioning of stocks and materials in captured countries the 
Economic Commands of the Wehrmacht destroyed the 
foundations for an effective European war economy. Politi- 
cal blunders led to the Balkan campaign and deprived Ger- 
many of Bulgaria, Jugoslavia and parts of Greece as un- 
disturbed supply centres. Economic gains from the occu- 
pied Russian provinces have been small compared with the 
loss of material during the campaigns in Russia. 

The different stages of Germany’s war economy have 
shown, each in its turn, a shifting of bottlenecks and diffi- 
culties from one sector of the economy to the other. The 
early period of rigid concentration of industries was re- 
placed by a policy of the dispersal of orders. After the 
captured countries had been denuded of their stocks of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, the policy of industrial col- 
laboration followed, until the unsuccessful war against 
Russia enforced the most rigid concentration of industries 
and manpower inside Germany itself. Although Germany 
found in almost every captured country some willing col- 
laborators, the totalitarian political regimes which these 
collaborators tried to organise were largely failures. Effective 
economic organisation on the model of the German war 
organisation could not be built up, partly because of the 
lack of effective totalitarian governments and partly because 
of the lack of modern administrations. Rationing and price 
control, centralised administration and the planned alloca- 
tion of raw materials, machinery and orders, which are the 
cornerstones of war economy, are lacking or faulty in all the 
occupied countries, particularly in the Balkans. 

It is true that German banks and industrial concerns con- 
trol finance and industry in all the occupied countries. 
Coal, steel, oil and chemical concerns have reduced impor- 
tant industries in many occupied countries to mere subsi- 
diaries. But the framework of a European totalitarian 
economy as the Nazis saw it still remained no more than a 
plan. With each penetration, German commitments grew : 
and the lack of imported raw materials and the necessity of 
turning industries over to substitute production enforced 
still more rigid planning and the use of still greater num- 
bers of workers. At the beginning of the fifth year of 
the war, the deterioriation of agriculture and industry in 
occupied countries has become so pronounced that this 
year’s overall production in Western Europe will probably 
fall below 50 per cent of production during the last pre- 
war year. In contrast the cereal harvest in Balkan countries 
is reported to be good for the first time since 1939. 

Against this background of contraction,and growing weak- 
ness, the German armies are retreating in Russia. The de- 
laying defence which has been carried out at many places 
during more than two months of heavy fighting can be 
explained by the desire to get as much of the harvest out 
of Russia as possible. Military necessity, which now requires, 
above all, the husbanding of manpower and material would 
have suggested a general retreat. But the little that has been 
produced in occupied Russia is priceless for Germany. 
Food supplies from Italy can no longer be expected, and 
the grain surpluses available in Balkan countries are no 
longer as readily sold to Germany as in 1939. In spite of 
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an average grain harvest in Germany itself, the food situa- 
tion there will remain extremely strained because of the 
influx of millions of foreign war workers who must be 
supplied with a minimum of food. 

This, then, is the situation that confronts the Nazi 
leaders. A general: retreat in Russia will undoubtedly free 
some of their forces. But the situation in Italy, the Balkans 
and all the other occupied countries. demands still more 
forces for more effective occupation and to meet landings by 
Allied troops. The nemesis of over-ambitious conquest is 
overtaking Germany. 


Air-War Economy 


The concentrated air attacks on German towns have 
affected, with varying degrees of destruction, roughly 50 
per cent of all the German towns populated by more than 
100,000 inhabitants. If German reports are taken at their 
face value, roughly 5,000,000 people have been, or are 
shortly to be, evacuated from these towns. In addition, 
there is a concentration of about 8,000,000 foreign workers 
and prisoners of war on German territory. This is, in 
absolute and relative terms, the greatest migration of people 
that Europe has ever experienced. At earlier stages in the 
war, millions of Poles, Jews and the so-called Volks- 
deutschen from South-Eastern and Eastern Europe were 
moved to new places or, as was the fate of Poles and Jews, 
simply exterminated. A very substantial part of the German 
and other peoples of Europe are without a permanent place 
of residence. Millions of workers, including Germans, live 
in camps. Villages and peasant houses in Southern Ger- 
many and in Western Poland, particularly the so-called 
Warthegau, are fearfully overcrowded. Two to four 
evacuated persons live in one room. 

The economic problems created by this mass evacuation 
are only tentatively discussed in German papers, mostly 
in the form of exhortations addressed to shopkeepers to 
do all they can to supply the evacuees. The problems of 
sanitation, “medical services and schooling must be as 
Staggering as the migration itself. A new system of priori- 
ties for evacuees has been introduced, and this has made 
it necessary to suspend the selling of household goods and 
clothing to all other persons. This tremendous upheaval 
has not come upon Germany during the last months. The 
migratory movements date back to the first years of the 
totalitarian regime. They were accelerated at the beginning 
of the war and reached tremendous dimensions during 
1942-43, especially under the impact of large-scale bomb- 
ing. If the process had not already begun, the sudden 
increase during recent weeks would have paralysed the 
entire economy. 

The welfare of individuals is, as a rule, of little concern 
to totalitarian regimes, in spite of the sentimental propa- 
ganda that comes from Germany. Centralised control makes 
it possible to move people with relative ease. As long as 
the Wehrmacht is fighting on the various fronts, and as 
long as the regime remains intact, the people can be moved. 
The main concern of the Nazi regime at the moment is 
to maintain war production and war transport. This is the 
reason why German papers speak of an “air war 
economy.” The dispersal of factories is physically limited 
by the location of heavy industries and the capacity of the 
transport system. Both limits seem to have been reached, 
or will certainly be reached, during the autumn and winter. 

Industries that cannot be moved must be repaired after 
bombing attacks. There are indications that a considerable 
part of the Labour Service and the building industry have 
been reorganised for the repair of industrial areas, pat- 
ticularly in the Ruhr-Rhine region. Minister Speer set uP 
a “Ruhr-Staff” and appointed a new special commissar 
for the building industry. At the same time the “ Organisa- 
tion Todt-Regiment Speer” has been formed and _ is 
reported to have been moved into the Ruhr area. The 
Labour Service Corps, as well as the Wehrmacht, are also 
clearing the ruins of bombed towns. Germany has long 
since passed the peak of production, as well as of militar 
strength. As long as the regime is able to maintain internal 
political stability, determined military defence will be con- 
tinued, with the hope that some day general exhaustion oF 
war weariness in all countries may create a situation 
favourable for a compromise peace. 
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Brewery Shares 


REWERY shares, according to The Actuaries’ Index, 
have risen in value on the average by 15 per cent in 

the last twelve months, against an increase of 24 per cent 
for all industrial stocks. They were, however, early starters 
in the wartime recovery race, and are still well ahead of 
the remainder of the field. If the comparison be thrown 
back, say, by fifteen years, brewery shares are now nearly 
43 per cent higher than at the top of the boom in December, 
1928, when the Actuaries’ computetions started. Only one 
other group of shares—electrical manufacturing—has shown 
a greater overall increase during that period, and the figure 


for all classes of industrials is still 21 per cent below the’ 


base level. The Actuaries’ Index, compared with other 
measures of Stock Exchange values, is definitely conserva- 
tive, and there have been intermediate changes in its con- 
stituents, including those of the brewery group. That, how- 
ever, does not invalidate the.conclusion that, in a market 
in which equity values on the whole have certainly shown 
no marked advance for a decade and a half (the present 
market level, like that of 1928, has been reached after a 
sustained cyclical advance), brewery shares have asserted 
and maintained an upward trend which has given long- 
term holders more substantial capital appreciation than 
almost any other group in the market. Since brewing is a 
consumption industry, and this is wartime, the latter trend 
calls for more than superficial explanation. When the further 
facts are added, first, that from 1928 to the outbreak of the 
present war the trend of beer consumption was downward 
rather than upward, and, secondly, that since the war began 
the beer duty has been raised from 80s. to 281s. 10}d. per 
standard barrel, and the retail price of beer has been in- 
creased by 6d. a pint—then the market achievement of 
represeritative brewery shares begins to approach almost 
the uncanny. What are the reasons for their extraordinary 
long-term buoyancy? 

Clearly, the building up, at the present time, of a huge 
speculative position in brewery shares is not one of them. 
Breweries have always been a long-term investors’ rather 
than a speculators’ market. A comparison of yields now 
and fifteen years ago (4.34 per cent against 6.23 per 
cent) suggests that investors are valuing the shares 
on a lower income basis to-day, but not by much 
more than the intervening fall in interest rates generally 
would lead one to expect. The explanation of the brewery 
investors’ favourable experience must be sought in condi- 
tions in the industry rather than the market. What those 
conditions were in the decade before the war is fairly clear. 
The industry was steadily increasing its internal efficiency, 
partly by a progressively closer grouping of productive units 
and increasing concentration of production in the larger 
firms, and partly by a consistent policy of modernisation of 
Its properties (largely financed by ploughed-back profits) 
and improvement of its general “ catering ” services to custo- 
mers. Up to 1939, in fact, the industry’s experience was 
an object-lesson in the efficacy of an enterprising industrial 
and financial policy in overcoming moderately, though not 
unduly, adverse background factors. 

Events since the war, however, obviously need a different 
explanation. The first factor which has helped the industry 
has been, not so much the inelasticity of demand as what 
might be called its “inverse elasticity.” Beer consumption 
(in terms of gallons drunk by the public) has not merely 
failed to decline as successive increases in the Exchequer’s 
toll have been passed on; but has actually risen substantially 
since the early months of the war. In the twelve months to 
une, 1940, total consumption was 25,533,000 bulk barrels. 
In the next twelve months it rose to 26,929,000 bulk barrels, 
and in the year to June, 1942, to 29,889,000 bulk barrels. 
The latest figures, to June, 1943, show a slight decline to 
29,541,000 bulk barrels, but this was due entirely to a fall 
M consumption during the third and fourth quarters of last 
year. Since the beginning of 1943, the figures have been 


running steadily above those for the corresponding quarters 
of 1942, and the six months’ figures exceed those of January 
to June in the last pre-war year, 1939, by as much as 22 
per cent. The conclusion is inescapable that full employment 
is markedly favourable to high beer consumption, particu- 
larly when activity is high in the heavy metal and engineer- 
ing industries, and many competitive “ satisfactions ” are 
rationed while beer is not. 

The industry, necessarily, has reduced the average specific 
gravity of its product as taxation has risen—a given number 
of standard barrels, that is, represent more bulk barrels than 
before the war. On the other hand, its costs have risen, and 
its labour position has become increasingly stringent. But its 
achievements by way of expenditure economies have been 
striking. Reduction in advertising expenses has been among 
the most important of them. Services to customers have 
been curtailed, though to a less exent than might have been 
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First three war 
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Ordinary Earnings (per cent.) : | | 
Three pre-war | 
32°3 | 9-1 | 27-1f) 28-8 | 33-6 | 35:0 | 29-6 | 21-5; 32 








years (average) 5 
First three war 

years (average); 31-0 8-4 | 22 -6f| 23-0 | 30-0 | 30-2¢| 30-6 | 21-2)|/ 31-3 
Pi siteccespex 35-5 8-1 | 20-5t) 27-0 | 32-1 | 31-7 | 30-2 | 20-1)|| 35-3 
Bc chiascwnss eee 10-6 ese aa ‘<a wad 32-8 | 26 -2\|| 46-3 


Dividends (per cent.) : | 
Three pre-war | | 
25 -Ot/ 18-3 | 16-0 | 26-2 | 28-0 | 18-0 


years (average)} 17:5 | 7-5 | 18-0) 
First three war 

years (average); 17-5 4-5 | 20-0¢) 14-3 | 12-0 | 22-5t| 26-7 | 18-0 | 16-7 

i ae | 17-5 5-0 | 20-0f; 15-0 | 12-0 | 22-5 | 29-0 | 18-0; 18-0: 

PU con etenees COE i ued a eae 29-0 | 18-0 | 18-0 
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Ord. Share Prices (£1): 
Highest, three | 
pre-war years.|103/9 | 37/9 |172/6 | 94/6 | 79/- | 126/103) 143/14| 84/- | 88/- 
Lowest, during 
ar 42/6 8/— | 92/6 | 36/3 | 38/6 | 47/- 44/- ; 41/3; 30/- 
Present........ | 87/0 | 28/9 |164/0 | 78/6 | 65/6 | 99/0 |122/6 ; 76/6 | 78/0: 


Yield at Present Price (%): | 
On Earnings. ...| 8-17 | 7-37 | 2-50t; 6-88 | 9-81 6-40 | 5-37 | 6-85 {11-87 
On last Dividend) 4-02 | 4-18 | 2-44) 3-83 | 3-66 4-54 | 4-74 | 4-71 | 4-61 



































* All profits after tax. + Free of income-tax. { On increased capital. 
§ After — || After War Damage Contribution in 1941 and 1942; none 
in 1943. 





expected. A considerable saving, finally, has been achieved. 
by voluntary pooling of deliveries (mainly to economise staff, 
rubber and petrol) which this year has passed over into 
zoning, at the instance of the Ministry of Food. Important, 
however, as the results of its own endeavours have been, 
the industry has undoubtedly owed a great deal to one: 
crucial factor beyond its own control—namely, the favours 
it has received from the Government as a wartime “ pro- 
tected ” industry. Early last year, a Parliamentary questioner 
was informed that it was not in the national interest to 
reduce beer production, and last December the Ministry of 
Food stated that there was no intention of concentrating the 
industry. The Ministry has ensured a sufficiency of brewers’ 
raw materials, while the Ministry of Labour has tempered 
expediency with mercy in its demands for the withdrawal 
of personnel for the war services. How far the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been a friend in disguise, and how far 
considerations of national morale have weighed with the 
authorities is a matter investors may be left to decide for 
themselves. 
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What the resultant of all these conditions has been on 
wartime brewery earnings is a question whose answer, para- 
doxically, is clearer than the evidence in support of it. 
Even before the war standardisation of balance-sheet pre- 
sentation was an ideal at which the industry did not aim. 
Since the war, the difficulty of obtaining anything like com- 
parable profit figures between one brewery company and 
another has been intensified by differences of treatment of 
items like taxation, deferred repairs to properties, war 
damage and others. In the table on the preceding page, an 
endeavour has been made to obtain profit figures on as near 
a basis of comparability as possible, and, particularly, to 
give some idea of the trend before taxation, but the nature 
of the data itself has made the results far from perfect. 
The figures show averages for the three years to 1939, and 
the first three years of the war, with separate figures for the 
latest of those years (1942), and for 1943 where possible. 
When all allowances are made for the approximate nature 
of some of the figures,-the trend remains perfectly clear. 
Brewery gross profits, with few exceptions, have increased 
since the war, and are increasing still. The industry’s tradi- 
tional prudence in distributing dividends, however, has been 


even more in evidence since the war than before; for © 


ordinary dividends have either remained unchanged or been 
actually reduced, although a few distributions, cut early 
in the war, have been restored to pre-war levels. 
Comparison of brewery share prices at their pre-war peak, 
in the depths of 1940, and at the present time, respectively, 
shows, broadly, that the faith of investors in the industry’s 
staying power as a profit-earner has been amply reinstated 
after a very temporary eclipse, three years ago, Owing to 
conditions mainly external to the industry itself. The most 
striking feature of the present yield position is the wide 
disparity—much wider than in the general run of industrial 
shares—between dividend yields and earnings yields. That 
in itself points to the probability that the industry will face 
the problems of transition from war to peace, in due course, 
with a strong and liquid financial] position. In some respects 
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the industry’s task will be less, and in others more formid- 
able, than those of some other home trades. As a con- 
sumption industry whose market has not been contracted 
during the war, it will have fewer structural problems to 
cope with than most. And its product, being non-durable, 
will have no “arrears of demand” to upset its normal 
schedule and impart the “jerkiness” which will be, per- 
haps, the most worrying of all the demand problems of 
many other industries. On the other hand, its plant and 
buildings will have a heavy programme of deferred main- 
tenance and replacement to catch up with. And the inevit- 
able redistribution of population after the war will involve 
fairly severe transitional readjustments in an industry where 
production is still highly localised. 

For the long-term investor in brewery shares, however, 
the trend of future British domestic industrial activity as a 
whole is what chiefly matters. Full employment at a fairly 
stable level would bring steady and satisfactory profits to 
the trade, and probably enable it fairly easily to carry a 
burden of taxation whose weight, probably, will not be 
materially lightened. But a sequence of boom and depres- 
sion in industry generally might reinstate a downward con- 
sumption trend, through the tendency of demand to lose 
more during depression than it regained in subsequent 
recovery periods. For its own part, the industry will almost 
certainly be able to carry over into peacetime some of the 
economies effected under stress of war. And neither the 
scope for increased efficiency through closer organisation, 
nor the industry’s willingness to secure it, is near being 
exhausted—as the amalgamation, within the last few weeks, 
of Courage and Hodgsons in the Greater London area and 
the absorption of Julia Hanson by Wolverhampton and 
Dudley Breweries in the Midlands aptly attest. Admittedly, 
at their present prices, the leading brewery shares are 
chiefly meat for the long-term investor. But that has been 
true of brewery shares generally for the last thirty years, 
and will remain true for as far ahead as investors can 
reasonably be expected to plan. 


Business Notes 


A World Capital Bank 


. Discussions are about to be resumed in Washington 
on the problem of post-war monetary reconstruction. A 
British delegation, headed by Lord Keynes, assisted by 
Professor Lionel Robbins, has now arrived in the United 
States to represent this country. The whole field of mone- 
tary reconstruction will come under review, with special 
emphasis on the latest amendment of the United States 
Treasury plans and on the mechanism for the control of 
international capital movements. Reports from Washington 
state that a memorandum has been prepared by the United 
States Treasury on the establishment of an international 
bank which is to make available long-term capital in 
certain cases. The memorandum argues that 

private capital will not be able to meet all the demands 

of post-war reconstruction. It has suffered too many losses 

and has been toc severely discouraged by depreciating 
currencies, exchange controls and Government defaults to 
justify the hope that private investors will lend large sums 
to foreign countries except possibly at rates of interest which 
would be extremely risky because of the burden they would 
put on the borrowing country. 
It is therefore proposed to establish an international 
organisation which would be called the Bank for Recon- 
struction of the United Nations and Associates, to under- 
take the task of financing that part of post-war reconstruc- 
tions which would not fall within the sphere of private 
finance. The US memorandum emphasises that, before 
undertaking any long-term loan project, the bank would 
have to be satisfied, first, that the funds it made available 
could not be borrowed from private investors: except at 
prohibitive rates of interest; and, secondly, that the loan 
would serve to raise permanently the standard of living of 
the borrowing country. This Bank for Reconstruction is 
also expected to play a considerable role in the inter- 
national scheme for stabilising primary commodity prices 
and for organising buffer pools in commodities, which was 
propounded by the British delegation before the Hot 
Springs Conference. It might provide some of the finance 
required for building up the reserve stocks of commodities, 


‘but it would also make loans for increasing the world 


supply of essential raw materials and assuring member 
countries of an adequate supply of these materials at reason- 
able prices. 


* x * 


Through American Blinkers 


Every report which arrives from the United States 
concerning private and corporate reactions to the post-war 
currency plans makes it increasingly clear that the task, 
not so much of welding the official British and American 
views, but of bringing American opinion into line with 
any compromise between the two, will be very difficult. The 
latest of the considered commentaries on the two cur- 
rency schemes is that of the Economic Policy Commission 
of the American Bankers’ Association, set forth in 
a report which has been submitted to the annual conven- 
tion of the Association which opened in New York this 
week. The report of this Commission, of which Mr W. 
Randolph Burgess is chairman, is inspired with the kind 
of monetary philosophy which inspired the Cunliffe Report 
at the end of the last war. It stresses, above all things, the 
need for “soundness” in domestic currency before any 
ar at international stabilisation can be made. It argues 

at 


no country can maintain a stable currency unless _ its 
internal economy is in order, its budget is under control, 
its price level reasonably stable, and its external payments 
and receipts well b i ; 
It goes on to point out that, regardless of any monetary 
standards that may be adopted or international organisa- 
tion that may be devised, the main steadying influence in 
any international monetary arrangement must be provided 
by a strong currency. The American bankers have no 
doubt what that currency will be ; it is 
a stable dollar, free of all exchange restrictions, a dollar 
in which the world has full confidence. 
In order to achieve the soundness and stability of the 
dollar, the only measures propounded are measures of 
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essentially domestic character. The balancing of the budget 
is one of them. Others are the elimination of obstacles to 
initiative and enterprise and the provision of “opportunity 
and not philanthropy” to the men and women “who are 
ready to restore the normal ways of life” The main 
criticism of the Keynes plan made by the report is that it 
holds dangers of inflation for the United States because 
it would result in expansion of Federal Reserve credit and 
would cause a large demand for American products. It is 
notable that, in all this commentary on exchange stabilisa- 
tion, there is no single word about American tariffs, except 
insofar as this subject may be implied in the demand for 
a reasonable balance in all countries’ external payments 
and receipts,—not, specifically about planned full employ- 
ment which, more than anything else, would keep up 
American demand for the world’s goods. The gist of the 
argument does not augur too well for active American 
banking collaboration in the tasks of financial reconstruction 
after the war. 
* * * 


Markets and the War — 


The aftermath of Italy’s unconditional surrender has 
been almost as disappointing to the market and the investor 
as to the ordinary individual. The reaction to the first news 
was a considerable increase in the number of bargains and 
an even more marked expansion of enquiry. The trend of 
business reflected an attempt to carry further the dis- 
crimination against wartime equities and fixed interest 
stocks and to pick winners for the post-war recovery stakes. 
Owing to the previous marked rise in these sections, it was 
not easy to find really attractive investments, but there 
were, nevertheless, some really good price rises. The net 
effect was, however, no longer a general rise in quotations, 
but a further transfer of weight from one set of securities 
to another. Consequently, the equity index of The Financial 
News, which had just topped the year’s peak touched in 
early August, on Friday, September roth, showed no further 
rise. Almost immediately it began to be seen that, while 
the potentialities arising from an occupation of Italy were 
very great indeed, the surrender of Italy had not very 
substantially altered the immediate position. Logically, the 
investor ought to react only to developments that promise 
to shorten the war and not to be much affected by day-to- 
day news. Until recently, that has been, broadly, his general 
attitude. But, since the idea that the end might come very 
soon has got a renewed hold on the public mind, he is un- 
duly sensitive to daily developments and, mainly, to events 
in the Mediterranean theatre, to the exclusion of the 
possibly more important progress in Russia. In conse- 
quence, the rather ill news of the middle of this week 
caused a mcdest reversal of price changes. There remain so 
many unknowns in the way of Government policy which 
will affect equities that a number of cautious investors who 
are taking profit on equities are putting the proceeds into 
medium short gilt-edged stocks. This tendency has been 
mention:d before. It has so far done no more than slow 
down the fall in fixed interest stocks and the rise in equities. 
It is doubtful whether it can become a general practice, if 
only because it pre-supposes that the-new holdings will be 
saleable at a very modest loss, and this is not a reasonable 
assumption to make, even for a dated Government stock, 
if there is a general rush to sell. 


* x * 


Transport in War and Peace 


It has been recognised, though not at the beginning 
of the war, that, however efficient each of the four different 
means of transport in Britain might be, when judged by 
their individual performances, transport as a whole might 
be inefficient, and that the solution was to regard and 
Operate rail, road, coastal shipping and canal facilities as 
one single system with four branches. In other words, the 
Pooling of all transport facilities and their use to the best 
advantage, irrespective of convention or financial con- 
siderations, came to be the object of domestic transport 
Policy, which has been achieved successfully enough to 
avoid serious delays, in spite of the growing volume of 
traffic. The pooling of Britain’s transport facilities involved, 
as a first step, a greater measure of central control over 
each of the four separate facilities. Government control 
Over the railways was tightened in the summer of 1941 
with the appointment of a Controller of Railways, who is 
also chairman of the Railway Executive Committee, and 
with the substitution of a fixed annual payment to the 
railway companies for the sliding-scale of the previous 
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agreement. In the same year Britain’s canal system was 
brought under central control ; the Ministry of War Trans- 
port set up a Central Canal Committee, to advise on ques- 
tions of policy affecting inland waterways, and to co- 
ordinate the work of six regional canal committees. Coast- 
wise shipping was brought under Government control 
during the first year of war with the requisitioning of 
coastal liners and the control over the movement of 
tramps. Central control over road transport was more 
difficult to achieve, mainly because the large number of 
independent units in the industry made it administratively 
the most difficult to fit into a centralised scheme of war 
transport. After many unsuccessful attempts, a new scheme 
was introduced towards the end of 1942, designed to bring 
the whole of the long-distance traffic—that is, traffic over 
distances of 60 miles and more—under direct Government 
control ; that scheme is now in operation. In sum, the 
Government has largely succeeded in pooling Britain’s 
transport resources. The advantages of pooling to the 
nation have been very great in time of war. Its potential 
financial advantages to the transport interests in peace have 


-not been overlooked by them. Collaboration has become 


the motto ; road hauliers are busy creating a central trade 
organisation and the railways are reported to keep ever 
on the look-out for new transport acquisitions. But in 
peace collaboration without Government oversight means 
monopoly. 

* * * 


Montreal—The London Plan 


In the event, last week’s meeting of the Montreal City 
Council had presented to it, not one but several plans, 
including that of the London Committee, and the meeting 
was adjourned until early next month to consider these 
and report. The London Plan was, however, published in 
Canada, and should by now be in the hands of those who 
lent their support to the Committee. Its main points follow 
closely the assumptions already made public here; full 
interest rates to be paid until contractual maturity dates— 
thereafter the rate to be 33 per cent—arrangements for 
repayments over the current decade, coupled with the 
allocation of the relevant proportion to London agents 
for purchases in this country, arrangements for all loans 
to be finally redeemed by 1977. Further, the Committee 
of Creditors of the City is to appoint the Director of the 
Budget until the debt of the City falls to $175 a head ; and 
the Executive Committee is to seek a formula which will 
give the stockholders security against excessive borrowing. 
These points the London Committee insist upon, subject 
to minor adjustments. The alternative plans have not been 
published, but it is believed that they contain conditions 
essentially similar. The differences between them and the 
London Plan are not such as to cost Montreal much 
money. London aims at rather larger payments now and 
reduced ones later, and it resists the Canadian desire for 
a funding operation for the London issues, each of which 
already represents a considerable block of stock. The cost 
of the Canadian Plan is never more than $13,800,000 in 
any one year. The surplus of the City in each of the two 
years ended April 30, 1942 and 1943 was some $15 million, 
all of which was available for debt service. There would 
appear to be no reason why the London Plan should not 
be adopted, and the London Committee expressed the hope 
that matters wouid now proceed more rapidly. 
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Record Deposits 


The growth in bank deposits made further headway 
last month, the Clearing Banks’ figures, given on pages 414 
and 415, showing an increase of £42,137,000 in this item, 
which carries the total to £3,670,008,000, a mew record. 
The whole of this expansion jis to be attributed to the 
banks’ larger holdings of Treasury deposit receipts, this 
item having risen by no less than £57 million over the 
month. Consequently, there has been considerable con- 
traction in other assets. The most significant of these is a 
fall of £11,127,000 in advances, while, in addition, bills 
discounted have fallen by £12,394,000 and short loans by 
£4,669,000. The fall in advances has probably been greater 
than that shown in the return because last month Martins 
Bank, for the first time since the 1920’s, ceased to make 
a separate entry for “items in transit.” The separation of 
this item had been recommended by the Cunliffe Com- 
mittee in 1918, and two of the clearing banks adopted the 
suggestion. Lloyds ‘Bank is now the sole clearing bank to 
show these figures in accordance with the Cunliffe proposal. 
Those items in transit, which .in the main represented 
payments in course of clearance between branches of the 
bank, have, as a result of amended accountancy practice, 
been split up, part of the item going to cheques in course 
of collection, another part to advances to customers, while 
a further part disappears from the balance sheet altogether. 
This return to the pre-Cunliffe practice is to some extent a 
retrograde step, though it is still to be hoped that the 
clearing banks will find some way of achieving complete 
unanimity, not only in the presentation of their figures, 
but in the definition of the various items in their returns. 


* * x 


British Overseas Cottons, Ltd. 


A controversy has arisen about the future of British 
Overseas Cottons, Limited, formed by the Board of Trade 
in August, 1940, at a time when foreign exchange was 
becoming very scarce, for the purpose of promoting the 
export of cotton textiles. In a memorandum issued last 
week, the Cotton and Rayon Merchants’ Association stated 
that there was no political mandate for the existence of 
this organisation, and that it served no useful purpose that 
could not be performed by the industry itself. The associa- 
tion’s policy is understood to have found support from the 
South American, Indian, Chinese, European and Dominions’ 
sections of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. The 
Master Spinners’ Federation takes the opposite view; in a 
resolution passed by a large majority it suggested that, 
having regard to the uncertainty of trading conditions after 
the satisfaction of immediate post-war demands, it was 
desirable that BOC should continue. The agitation of 
the merchants is a symptom of the coming campaign for 
the removal of wartime controls. The future of BOC must 
be settled on its merits, not on the political level. 


* * * 


Mexico’s Silver 


The tangled story of silver dealings between Mexico 
and the United States becomes more and not less com- 
plicated as one explanation of its paradoxes follows another 
from Washington. The main fact in the case is that Mexico 
has considerably reduced its shipments of silver to the 
United States and threatens to stop them altogether. Testi- 
mony recently given before the US War Production Board 
suggests that, owing to curtailment of Mexican silver ex- 
ports, the total imports of the United States will reach only 
70 million ounces this year, compared with about 100 mil- 
lion ounces in 1942. Mexico has announced that this curtail- 
ment of exports has been made necessary by the increased 
demand for domestic coinage. Mexican silver is urgently 
needed by the United States for industrial purposes which 
involve the consumption of the metal in such a manner 
that it becomes non-recoverable ; these demands cannot be 
satisfied by Treasury silver, which can only be used in 
industry provided it is in a recoverable form—for example, 
to replace copper in electrical wiring. Treasury silver could 
be made available on Lend-Lease terms to Mexico for the 
coinage requirements, which are now absorbing a substan- 
tial proportion of Mexico’s output of newly mined metal. 


It would seem, therefore, that it was Washington, and not’ 


Mexico City, which took the initiative in proposing the 
curious transaction whereby Mexican coinage requirements 
would be satisfied from US Treasury silver, and American 
industrial needs by newly mined Mexican silver. Mean- 
while, the demands for Treasury silver by American in- 
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dustry have reached such proportions that the War Pro- 
duction Board has suggested amendments to existing legis- 
lation, which would free for such purposes the silver now 
held as backing for silver certificates. The amount involvea 
is about 1,000 million ounces, and it is proposed that it 
should be freed by amending the present legislation, which 
requires the Treasury to have “the ownership and posses- 
sion” of such silver, into “the ownership and possession 
or control.” Another and even simpler procedure would 
be the compulsory recall of the silver certificates and their 
replacement by Federal Reserve notes covered by gold—of 
which the United States has a surfeit for which no indus- 
trial uses can, unfortunately, be found. This simple solution 
may, however, not appeal to the silver senators, and that 
would he sufficient cause for choosing the more circuitous 
way round the obstacle which now prevents the use of this 
immobilised metal. 


*x * *x 


. The Harvest 


The corn harvest has practically all been gathered, and 
the general view is that it is well above the average. Farmers’ 
labour difficulties this year have ‘been greater than at any 
time since the war. Recruiting for the Women’s Land Army 
has been suspended. The greatest blow has been that the 
harvest help given by the armed Forces has been smaller 
than in former years. Prisoners of war have filled the gap to 
some extent. There are now about 35,000 working on the 
land—probably twice the number available last year. The 
role of volunteers who have and are spending their holidays 
on the land has been of the utmost importance, and cannot 
be underestimated. Nevertheless, they did not come for- 
ward in sufficient numbers. Two important crops have still 
to be harvested ; late potatoes and sugar beet. The potato 
crop is regarded as an “ insurance” crop. In 1917, potatoes 
were probably the most potent factor in staving off starva- 
tion in this country. A bumper potato crop is still im- 
portant. The domestic sugar ration depends upon the beet 
crop. Volunteers are wanted now and next month for these 
crops. Some counties—notably Northumberland, Northamp- 
tonshire, West Riding of Yorkshire, Monmouthshire and 
Hampshire—are in desperate need of labour, and the 
County War Agricultural Executive Committees are acting 
as clearing houses. The farmers have done their part, and 
others must help to bring in the fruits of their labour. 


* * * 


Women Ex-Cotton Operatives 


The labour shortage in the cotton industry has been 
growing more acute for some time. When the industry was 
concentrated in 1941, much labour was lost, and the steadily 
rising demand for cotton has produced a situation where 
overtime working and the return of some thousands of 
workers to the mills has not been sufficient to reach the 
production targets set. The Ministry of Labour is now to 
register women aged 18 to 55 who have been employed in 
cotton for six months 4t any time since January 1, 1935. 
Each woman’s case will be examined on its merits, and 
transfer back to the cotton industry will be made if her 
skill can be more usefully used there. At a later date it may 
become necessary to register men with experience in cotton. 
Women cotton workers are the fifth on the list of classes of 
persons who have been specially registered. The others are 
miners, shipbuilders, marine engineers and nurses. It is 
a reflection of the urgent need for their services in the 
production of cotton which is required for aircraft, tyres, 
parachutes, tarpaulins, uniforms and other war purposes, as 
well as for essential civilian needs. 


* * * 


Plastics 


There can be no doubt that the materials generally 
known as plastics will play an important part in the pro- 
duction of many capital and consumers’ goods. But the rate 
at which plastics are likely to displace other materials is 
often exaggerated. Sir Herbert E. Morgan, chairman of the 
British Homophone Company, has therefore rendered 2 
public service when he said at the annual meeting of share- 
holders, on September oth: 

The past year has seen increased public interest in plastics, 

which many agree are destined to play an important part in 
the post-war world. But it cannot be too clearly emphasised 
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Splitting i) INDUSTRY MUST 
the mighty atom | MAKE EVEN GREATER 
FUEL ECONOMIES 
2 | THIS YEAR 





Management is asked to take -the lead 


A large proportion of the fuel consumed by Industry 
is used for heating factories. Therefore you are 
urgently requested to plan now to eliminate waste 
from the heating of your works. The need to save 
fuel is even greater this year. We must not expect 
that the coming winter will be as mild as that 
of 1942. 





HERE IS ONE EXAMPLE OF WHAT 
CAN BE DONE: 






| . 

‘ It is recognised now that coal is a means to anend— | ~ Lhermostatic control of factory heating & 

: or rather to many ends. Not merely something to burn has reduced my fuel consumption from := 

I for its heat, but a source of numerous valuable sub- 4.5 to 3.2 cwt. per piece manufactured” 
stances that will be the basis of Britain’s post-war says the Head of a large Textile Company. 
prosperity. 


The carbonising industries point the way to this modern 
treatment of coal. The process of gas-making splits up 
the coal into many different parts and extracts every 


a ounce of value from it. Every 100 tons of coal used in 
5 the gas works produce 7,500 therms of gas, 50 tons of 
d coke, 1,000 gallons of tar, 250 gallons of benzole, 
f 2,500 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia and 300 Ibs. of 
. toluene. And the Gas Industry carbonises over 18 
4 million tons of coal annually. MAKE CERTAIN NOW 
n These valuable by-products of gas-making in turn 
4 yield over 2,000 chemical substances of tremendous * that the heating system in your factory is suitably 
| value. Among them are explosives ; drugs such as 
r M & B 693, novocaine, acriflavine and aspirin; controlled. 
4 ag _ for open neta ee a so * that you are not blowing steam to waste that could be 
f aking powder and saccharine; camouflage paints; 
4 agri cult ural fertilisers; aviation spirit; and the used to heat your factory when the cold weather comes. 
. chemicals from which plastics are made for use in a * that any new buildings you are erecting are properly 
e hundred and one ways from the ubiquitous ashtray to insulated. 
, the essential fittings of our fighter aeroplanes. 
S . . * that your fuel watchers know how to prevent heat 
s The Gas Industry in war, as in peace, plays an h A 
important part in the national economy. losses through open doors and windows. 
* that the brickwork and lagging of your boiler plant 
are in good repair. 
y If you have not already received copies of the Bulletins on 


Thermostatic Control, on the Insulation of Buildings and on 
the Maintenance of Boiler Plant, write to the Secretary of 
your Regional Fuel Efficiency Committee for them. 
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that while the plastic industry has many new fields open to 
it, plastics will only replace the use of other materials and 
methods when it is the best medium for the purpose. There 
has been much imaginative publicising of the uses of plastics, 
but the practical utility of many of the suggestions put for- 
ward must be doubted. Publicity such as I refer to has already 
inspired speculation in the shares of plastic companies, and 
there are indications of many new ventures in that field. From 
my own knowledge of the industry I would suggest that some 
of these shares could easily reach a price which could bear no 
relation to the permanent earning capacity of the companies 
concerned 
Sir Herbert Morgan’s warning is timely. He pointed out 
that Britain’s plastic manufacturing resources have been 
“greatly added to” since 1939 for war purposes. At the 
end of the war the problem may not be one of immediate 
further expansion, but of finding outlets for existing 
productive capacity. 


x x * 


Stock Exchange Statistics 


The report of the Committee for General Purposes of 
the Stock Exchange, London, for the year to March 24th 
last contains clear evidence of increased activity. There is 
no direct measure of the number of bargains done, but the 
total of marks received rose by over 45 per cent and transfers 
certified increased by some 35 per cent, while there was a 
material increase in the number of forms submitted to the 
Bank of England under certain heads. Against these, there 
was an offset in the reduction of vesting orders and the 
printing of the new “D” declarations on the back of 
transfers. Having in view the further reduction in trained 
staff, there can, however, be no doubt that pressure of work 
increased further in brokers’ offices during the year, and it 
is .probable that there was some reduction in the non- 
essential services rendered to clients, as well as a further 
slowing down in completion of business, including final 
transfer. The year produced a number of developments of 


importance, and, although there was some reduction in the - 


number of sub-committee meetings held, these reached the 
large total of 350. During the year permission to deal was 
granted in almost {£911 million nominal value of new 
securities, producing net some £837 million of new money, 
compared with £672 million and £591 million, respectively, 
in 1941-42. Over the same period the total nominal value 
of securities quoted in the official and supplementary list 
rose from £19,577 million to £20,731 million, and the market 
value of the securities -increased from £18,695 million to 
£21,510 million. It must be remembered that the period 
covered ended more than five months ago, that is before 
much of the 1943 advance in quotations had occurred. A 
large part of both rises was due to the issue of £1,030 
million of new Government securities. The total number 
of securities quoted continued to decline. 


x x * 


Accountancy Technique 


The reform of company accounts has been urged un- 
remittingly in The Economist for years past, and it has, 
recently, become apparent that no real progress is likely 
until there is some agreement among accountants about 
the objective they have in view in the compilations they 
make. It is, therefore, encouraging to find in the September 
issue of Accountancy a series of notes, contributed through 
the Incorporated Accountants Research Committee, deal- 
ing with the future of accountancy technique. The first of 
these, by Mr Bertram Nelson, ends with the following 
sentences, which put the position clearly: 


Our familiar accounting technique can be used for new 
purposes—in business management, in pricé control, in the 
formation of economic policy, and in national finance. But 
we must do some thinking first. What are the fundamental 
principles on which we are working? By what research 
methods can these principles be explored? What practical 
steps should be taken now? 


It is to be hoped that Mr Nelson or some of his 
collaborators on the Research Committee have the 
answers to these questions ready to produce. Unfortunately, 
other contributions suggest that no great progress has so 
far been made; but it is something to find a suggestion 
from Mr. E. C. Burrel for the creation of a master com- 
mittee, culled from the councils of the various bodies repre- 
senting the profession, to develop entirely new conceptions 
of accountancy technique, to consider procedure, design, 
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the treatment of depreciation and similar matters, with the 
object of securing widespread adoption of recommenda- 
tions made. The same writer advocates machinery for 
detailed research by full-time personnel and by com- 
mittees appointed by the professional bodies, working in 
consultation with district societies. Further, he suggests 
similar machinery working in co-operation with trade 
associations to evolve uniform systems of financial and cost 
accounting for particular trades and industries. These sug- 
gestions seem to be on the right lines, but there is need 
for expeditious treatment of the problems. Further, this 
particular writer makes no provision for consultation with 
the economic expert, who may have some useful contribu- 
tions to make to the problem of what the objectives of the 
accountant should be. 


* * * 


Indo-China Assets 


After a gap of two years, the London attorneys of 
the Indo-China Steam Navigation Company have decided 
to make available a statement of assets and liabilities, as 
at the end of last year, insofar as these can be ascertained. 
In reading these figures it must be remembered that no 
account has been taken of assets and liabilities in enemy 
occupied countries, while those in India have been esti- 
mated, no statement having come to hand. The position 
disclosed is compared with that at the end of 1939 and 
1940, but the figures are not strictly comparable. In par- 
ticular the fleet valuation in 1942 is subject to certain 
compensation payments still to be agreed, while the item 
special repairs and underwriting account for that year also 
includes some unascertained liabilities and other con- 
tingencies., 

Years ended December 3lst, 


- 1940 1942 
Net valuation of fleett ...... 940,000 ond, 000 376,552 
Net liquid assets............ Dr.153,226 Dr. 17,034 1,083,382 
Special repairs, etc., and un- 
derwriting a/c. ........... 51,137 52,584 197,897 
SURPLUS........... 735,637 905,450 1,262,037 


Pref. capital and div. arrears 426,465 381,835 411,589 
Net surplus per defd. share 


Bs hobs 4s 6b cha hn saw 6 -234 10 -559 17 -150 

¢ Subject to mortgage to secure £150,000 Floating Staff 
Pensions. 
As the preferred ordinary shares of £5 now contain almost 
12 years’ arrears of 6 per cent dividend, they would seem 
to be worth about 136s., whereas their price is 126s. 3d. 
This suggests that the basic yield on this share of 6 per 
cent is considered insufficient. Meanwhile, the £5 deferred 
ordinary stand at 133 after touching 16. Only those who 
believe that share quotations should be based on break-up 
value will consider this reasonable. In the absence of 
any indication of profits, it is far from certain that the 
whole of the arrears of preferred dividend will be paid off 
in the near future. The very sharp rise in liquid assets 
and the fact that gross assets are up by some £517,000 to 
over £1,665,000 on the two years to end 1942 suggest that 
funds may be available and that assets were grossly under- 
valued in the past. 


x * * 


Argentine Railway Mission 


So far as can be ascertained, the decision of the 
British-owned Argentine railways to send a joint mission to 
discuss the position with the new Government of Argentina 
originated with the companies. It was preceded by an 
interchange of directors between the companies, so that 
it looks as though the process of tightening up the relations 
between them was being carried much further than seemed 
probable only a few years ago. This is in itself a step 
forward, although it is not clear that it is likely to have 
any marked effect on the outcome of the negotiations. 
What prospects are there that the new joint representatives 
will meet a more favourable reception from the present 
Government than did the repeated representations of the 
individual concerns from the old? The resistance to the 
railways’ demands rested, in the past, in part on economic 
considerations and in part on those of a political nature. 
Developments in the war years have put Argentina in 
possession of increased quantities of foreign exchange, but 
mainly because it has been unable to import what it 
requires. Argentina will need after the war trade outlets 
and, possibly, long-term loans. It is already beginning 
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to find that there are inconveniences about its present 
state of virtual isolation; but it would be optimistic to 
suppose that, because it may feel compelled to associate 
with America, it will be kindly disposed towards British 
capital. There can be no doubt, however, that the states- 
manlike approach to the problem lies along the lines of 
making a reasonable settlement with the railways. What is 
reasonable includes a decision about what part rail transport 
is to play in the future development of the country as 
well as a recognition of past services. It cannot be doubted 
that the future part should be large or that more capital 
will be needed. What Argentina should not be allowed to 
do with impunity is to bring the companies to the verge 
of bankruptcy and then to buy them up for a song, relying 
on being able to raise capital elsewhere for their develop- 


ment. 
x * * 


Italy and Quicksilver 


Italy is one of the poorest industrial countries ; its con- 
quest by the Allies would involve the shipment of con- 
siderable quantities of a number of important commodities, 
such as coal, to meet urgent military and civilian needs. 
With the important exception of quicksilver, Italy’s surplus 
commodities, which could be utilised by Allied war in- 
dustries, are few in number, Italy is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of quicksilver. But the two important producing 
centres are both in the North of Italy ; the one, the Monte- 
Amiata area, is in Southern Tuscany, and the other, the 
Idria district, is north of Trieste, near the Austrian frontier. 
In normal times the former district supplied two-thirds, 
and the latter the bulk of the remainder of Italy’s output, 
which, owing tothe restrictive policy of the Italo-Spanish 
mercury cartel, has fluctuated widely during the past decade. 
In 1935 it was little more than -28,000 flasks of 76 lbs., but 
it amounted to 67,154 flasks in 1939, and has been in 
excess Of 70,000 flasks since the country’s entry into the 
war. The loss of Italian supplies was inconvenient to the 
United Nations, but difficulties have been largely overcome 
by the steep rise since 1940 in the production of the 
United States and Mexico, and by the development of 
mercury deposits in Canada. To-day the United Nations to- 
gether probably produce more quicksilver than Italy ; more- 
over, as Spain, in normal times the second largest produc- 


_ing country, has not been entirely cut off, the Allied supply 


position is now much better than it appeared possible three 
years ago. But as quicksilver is used in very large quanti- 
ties for a number of vital war purposes, such as anti-fouling 
marine paint for both war and merchant ships, scientific 
instruments, electrical equipment and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts, any additional supplies Would be welcome. 


* x * 


Allied Meat Purchases 


Early this year the Combined Food Board adopted a 
meat-pooling plan (discussed on page 277 of The Economist 
of February 27, 1943), by which the British Ministry of 
Food became the sole buyer of meat and meat products for 
the United Nations in- Argentina and the smaller South 
American meat exporting countries. As it had done before 
in the case of tea, the Board thus utilised the efficient 
trading organisation set up by the Ministry of Food earlier 
in the war to secure supplies for the United Kingdom. Mean- 
while, meat shipments from Argentina have been proceed- 
ing normally, and allocations to the members of the United 
Nations have been made regularly by the Combined Food 
Board. So far, however, the various Allied Governments did 
not know what they would eventually have to pay for their 
meat. This uncertainty has now been removed. On 
August 21st the Ministry of Food announced that it has 
completed its buying agreements, on behalf of the Combined 
Food Board, with the representatives of Argentina. The 
agreement refers to “the exportable surplus of Argentine 
meat for the two years ending September 30, 1944.” The 
official announcement adds that during the past season ship- 
ments have been proceeding in anticipation of the settle- 
ment of terms. It does not give these terms, but Smithfield 
traders believe that there have been certain price increases, 
although the bulk of these increases appears to represent 
higher costs. The contract placed is estimated to exceed 
1,500,000 tons of meat, the largest quantity ever bought in 
any area of the world under a single contract. The new 
agreement includes fresh meat, as well as frozen, canned 
and dried meats. It is expected that this huge order will 
have a stimulating effect on Argentine live-stock breeding 
over the next few years. Such a development is important 
not only from the viewpoint of Allied war supplies, but also 
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from that of Europe’s post-war supplies. Last year an inter- 
Allied committee of livestock experts prepared a study, which 
stated that in view of the forced slaughters by the Nazis, 
it will take five to six years to restore the livestock herds 
of Europe to their pre-war level. In the meantime Europe 
will need more imported meat than ever before, and this 
meat can only come from South America. When, in Feb- 
ruary last, the Combined Food Board announced its meat 
pooling plan it stated that the Ministry of Food’s purchases 
would be spread over Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. It is understood that agreement with the smaller 
South American meat exporting countries has now been 
reached on a basis similar to that with Argentina. 


* * * 
Farm Book-keeping 


In the keeping of accounts small farmers have lagged 
behind other industries and trades. It may be partly due to 
this that farmers have been notorious grumblers ; because 
they had no figures of profits it was difficult for them to 
know whether they had made any. In order to help the small 
farmer to begin and maintain records of his business, which 
he now requires in the preparation of his income tax re- 
turns, the Ministry of Agriculture, in collaboration with the 
Department of Inland Revenue, has issued a booklet (Farm 
Book-keeping, HM Stationery Office, 3d. net), which deals 
with farm book-keeping in the most simple and detailed 
terms. In the introduction, it points out that the keeping 
of records helps the farmer to manage his farm efficiently, 
and shows him how the various operations compare -in 
outlay and in receipts. Correct income tax assessments can 
only be made on the basis of accurate book-keeping. The 
day-to-day work of book-keeping can be done by the 
farmer in the course of the ordinary transactions on the 
farm, using a minimum number of books. If accurate 
accounts had been kept, farming costs would have been 
known, and it might have been possible to fix farm prices 
at a lower level, granting subsidies, where desirable, to 
high-cost farmers. 

* * 


Australian Wool Clips 


The production of wool in Australia and New Zealand 
has been maintained during the 1942-43 season. Here are 
the figures of output and value for the last two seasons, as 
given by Messrs Dalgety and Company, Ltd.:— 

OUTPUT AND VALUE OF WOOL 
1941-42 1942-43 
Output* Valuet Output* Valuet 
(Million (Million (Million (Million 


Ibs.) £’s) Ibs.) £'s) 

Australia ........ 1,108 63-1 1,120 74-1 
New Zealand..... 336 18 -2 331 19 -9 
Teil cass 1,444 81:3 «1,451 94-0 


* Estimated output. t Based on Appraisements. 


The value of the two clips in 1942-43 approaches £100 
million, due to the upward adjustment of prices. Owing to 
shipping difficulties, much of the wool—it is not known 
how much—-has had to be stored in the producing countries. 
But these stocks constitute a valuable reserve for re- 
plenishing shrunken wardrobes after the war. 


* * * 
Correction 


In a Note entitled “ Four Years of War” on page 342 
of The Economist on September 4th, Government expendi- 
ture was analysed in three tables. By an _ unfortunate 
printers’ error, the first and third tables were headed 
“£ millions ” instead of “ £ thousands.” 


(For Company Results see page 412) 
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The forty-first annual general meeting of 
the members of the Burmah Oil Company, 
Limited, was held on the 1oth instant, in 
the Merchants’ Hall, 30, George Square, 
Glasgow. 

Mr Robert I. Watson, . chairman and 
managing director, presided. 

The following statement by the chair- 
man was circulated with the directors’ re- 
port and accounts :— 

To Sir John Cargill in his retirement 
you will wish me to send our best wishes 
for his speedy return to better health, to- 
gether with our grateful thanks for the 
fine and long service he has given us. Any 
reminder of his achievements during his 
38 years’ occupancy of the chair since he 
succeeded his father only two years after 
the company’s incorporation in 1902 would 
really be an act of supererogation; and no 
tribute could enhance the record of these 
permanently enshrined in the fine balance- 
sheets he has himself consistently sub- 
mitted year after year throughout this long 
period. From them one can trace how, 
under his leadership, the company’s Burma 
production steadily and soundly expanded, 
each step in development being thoroughly 
consolidated before taking the next, from 
a volume barely sufficient to meet the small 
domestic demand of Burma to one sup- 
ported by an intensive distributing organi- 
sation serving the larger part of the re- 
quirements of India itself. 

Keeping in the van of every scientific 
and technical advance in the practices of 
searching for, drilling, producing, trans- 
porting, refining and marketing petroleum, 
and ploughing back surplus revenues into 
these activities in Burma and India, and 
into associated activities elsewhere, the 
company has not only played an outstand- 
ing part in the development of the petro- 
leum deposits of Burma and India but has 
contributed not a little to the development 
of those greater ones of the Middle East, 
and, by these and other means, has secured 
an interest in production and markets 
world-wide in range. 

The deeply regretted death of Mr H. S. 
Ashton has deprived us of a good friend 
on whose varied business experience we 
have been able to draw freely and with 
much advantage over many years. 


THE PROPERTIES 


After referring to the complete “ denial ” 
to the enemy of the properties in Burma, 
the chairman in his statement last year 
continued : — 

“While our Burma subsidiary com- 
panies naturally look for restoration of their 
assets lost under ‘ Denial,’ one cannot say 
when this may be or the conditions to 
which they will return. It is imperative, 
therefore, that we should all understand 
that, even assuming the best priority in 
respect of manufacture and shipment of 
the plant and equipment necessary (and we 
are closely engaged on the study of all this 
now), rehabilitation to pre-Denial stature, 
if that is found practicable at all, can only 
be gradual and may extend over a con- 
siderable time. The unhappy fact must there- 
fore be faced that, savings in depreciation, 
wages, and in other ways notwithstanding 
and even allowing for the fact that over 
the next two years, and masking the stabi- 
lised position which will later be realised, 
there should be something coming to them 
from closing off and bringing into their 
trading returns unsold stocks held by them 
outside Burma together with taxation 
and/or other balances, trading profits will 
be confined to what oil products purchased 
for the steeply rationed outlet available 
to them in India may yield and must thus 
inevitably show a heavy decline on past 
experience which will continue until re- 
habilitation is possible and is gradually 
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completed to its maximum economic 
potential.” 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Into the accounts for 1942 now before 
you the stocks and unclosed balances then 
referred to have been so effectively swept 
that figures for 1943 to which it was felt 
they might extend will no longer continue 
to mask the fact that the subsidiary com- 
panies engaged in production pipe line 
operating and refining in Burma are pre- 
sently out of business and that the Burma 
Trading Subsidiary and the India 
Trading Subsidiary are meantime reduced 
to such profits as can be made on pur- 
chased oils and these cannot be expected to 
approach those secured from our own pro- 
duction. 

While, therefore, with these 1942 
accounts we have been able to close a 
chapter in a manner well in the character 
of their 40 predecessors, I must again em- 
phasise that, until the fruits of our enter- 
prise in Burma presently denied us through 
no fault of our own are once more being 
enjoyed, trading profits will show a steep 
decline from the level to which we have 
been accustomed and it would be too 
much to expect that interest and dividends 
from our investments can expand to make 
good the difference and too early to hazard 
any guess as to what may ultimately be 
freed to us as no longer required out of 
the taxation on profits fully provided for 
up to and including 1942. 


PROPERTIES REPLACEMENT CLAIMS 


While in various ways the book value 
of our Burma losses was reserved against 
last year, this purely ‘“ book-keeping ” 
operation was entirely unrelated either to 
cost of replacement or to any liability on 
us for such cost. Despite, then, the claim 
that we have for replacement cost on the 
authorities instructing the destruction of 
these properties, the validity of which 
would seem as unquestionable as it has 
been unquestioned, it would have been 
not merely contrary to our own traditions 
in finance but, in the circumstances of to- 
day, unsound had the board not retained 
in the company’s treasury at least that 
portion of the profits which has been allo- 
cated to general reserve. 

While these very substantial amounts 
placed last year, and again now to general 
reserve have in no way prejudiced stock- 
holders, they have automatically reduced 
what employees would have received 
through the provident and profit sharing 
funds had the excess of these allocations 
over normal been distributed in dividend. 
For, subject to certain prescribed condi- 
tions, member-employees receive credits in 
these funds calculated on their salaries at 
the rate of the ordinary stock dividend, 
and thus in this period employees, who 
have deserved particularly well not only 
of the company but, for the part they 
played in “Denial,” also of the Allied 
cause, have been derived of the degree of 
participation in profits they might 
ordinarily have been justified in expecting. 
In the circumstances, your board have felt 
it would be stockholders’ desire to correct 
this and have set aside out of the 1942 
figures a sum calculated to make up, as far 
as possible, by way of a bonus, what 
these employees would have got through 
these funds had these abnormal allocations 
not been made to general reserve but been 
declared as dividends. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The second interim dividend of 10 per 
cent., less tax, declared on July 29th, 
is being paid on September 3rd, and the 
board’s recommendation is that this be 
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the final, making 12} per cent., less tax, 
for the year. The residue balance to be 
carried forward at £335,034 represents an 
increase of £83,114 on the amount carried 
forward in 1941. 

For the moment Burma remains in 
enemy hands. But nothing seen.or heard 
by us suggests that “denial” of its petro- 
leum resources and of equipment for its 
production and handling was other than of 
the effective order claimed at the time. 
It would be quite unfair to the men who 
so ruthlessly and at great personal risk 
carried it out, and besides would be quite 
erroneous to conclude that Allied bomb- 
ings since reported reflect in any way on 
the thoroughness with which the job was 
done. 


WAR SERVICE OF STAFF 


It is with great regret that I have to 
report the addition of a further seven fatal 
casualties from acts of war to the six in- 
timated last year among our employees. 
These were again men of U.K. origin, but, 
with one exception, normally serving with 
us in the East. Four more of this category 
have been reported prisoners of war. Of 
some 9,800 Indians in our employment in 
Burma 7,200 had been contacted in India 


at the end of June, but, unhappily, 72 of | 


these had died since reaching India, and 
reported deaths of a further 185 were then 
still being investigated. It is hoped that 
we may yet have reassuring news both of 
some of these and of most of the 2,600 
uncontacted at that date. Practically all our 
Burmese employees having remained in 
Burma, we have no news of their welfare. 

Among further “ mentions ” and decora- 
tions given emplayees of the company 
since those reported last year there have 
been a civil C.B.E. to Mr Roper, our 
general manager in the East, a military 
C.B.E. to Colonel W. E. V. Abraham, and 
a civil O.B.E. to Mr Marr Grieve, our 
superintending engineer in the Burma 
Fields. 

I feel you would wish me to place on 
record here our appreciation of the con- 
tributions by cur own employees East and 
West, and sailing our tankers so gallantly 
on the seas, as well as by those of our 
associated company, Burmah-Shell, to 
the satisfactory trading results embodied in 
the accounts now being disposed of and so 
also to our good friends, the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, Limited, and Shell 
Transport and Trading Company, Limited, 
for what they particularly have contributed 
10 Our investments. 


THE OUTLOOK 


While plans for our rehabilitation in 
Burma, when we get back there in due 
course, are now well advanced on paper, 
stockholders can make as good a guess as 
I meantime as to when, and to what extent, 
their application will be possible or desir- 
able. In the period of interregnum expec- 
tations of dividends should be put no 
higher than the potentialities, as I have 
again felt it desirable to stress these, of the 
less fruitful sources from which alone 
they can come. 

The report end accounts were unanim- 
ously adopted. 

The second interim dividend of 10 per 
cent. (2s. per £1 unit) paid on September 3, 
1943, was confirmed as the final dividend 
on the ordinary stock for the year 1942. 

Sir William Fraser, C.B.E., and Colonel 
Hugh B. Spens, D.S.O., the directors re- 
tiring by rotation, were unanimously re- 
elected, and the auditors, Messrs Brown, 
Fleming and Murray, were reappointed 
for the current year. 








Every year many hundreds of Companies 
ublish = of their Annual General 
tings in The Economist, thereby reaching 
thousands of investors in the quiet of their 
own homes. . 
In time of war the value of this practice 
is greatly enhanced because The Economist 
provides valuable information which is not 
otherwise available to investors, who therefore | 
read it more carefully than ever. : } 
Full particulars of the for iuserting 
these reports may be obtai on application 
to The Reporting Manager, The 4 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 
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; TELEPHONE RENTALS , telematic installations will be small com- existing subscribers. From all the effect 
1 LIMITED pared with the business we have done in it had, I can only come to the conclusion 
i mn —" . . that ihe — or did . take the 
s will not affect your company ad- trouble to re: he letters as they were 
: RESTRICTIONS ON ESSENTIAL versely for some years, as we shall still returned to us without any comment. 
i ACTIVITIES be able to earn profits comparable with I then suggested to the Board of Trade, 
S MR FRED JACKSON’S VIEWS the results for the year under review. This _as they still did not appear to recognise 
. is capable of a simple explanation ; with the importance of this business in view of 
f The fourteenth annual general meeting the falling off in mew business there is the shortage of manpower, that they should 
‘ of Telephone Rentals, Limited, was held naturally a corresponding reduction in at any time come down to our head office 
) on the 13th instant, in London. overhead expenses, and we have dispensed and select, entirely on their own account, 
K Mr Fred T. Jackson (chairman and with the services of our salesmen. a list of names of our subscribers for 
. joint managing director) presided, and in It is interesting to recall the remarks I their representative to visit in order to 
4 the course of his speech said: From the made at our last annual general meeting obtain the opinion of such subscribers as 
1 profit and loss account it will be seen that _ to the effect that our telematic and chrono- to the value of our installations. The 
5 the dividends from the subsidiary operat- matic services were a very important con- _reply to this suggestion was that they 
ing companies amount to £136,600 com- tribution to the national effort, and that might avail themselves of the offer. This 
pared with £133,820 for the similar period in the times through which we were pass- was more than four months ago. Nothing 
last year. This gives a slight increase of | ing the combination of speed and elimina- has been done. 
0 some £2,780, and whilst on this subject I tion of waste in production is so vital. 
1 am happy to tell you that all British sub- It is, in fact, an axiom that if re sa CONTRIBUTION TO WAR EFFORT 
a sidiary companies have traded at a profit Save time you can save man-power, which, : Lee 
y waned their respective financial Roc according to my experience in the manu- I would emphasise —. = SS 
4 The net result of our trading operations facturing industry, is scarcer even than raw _ the attitude of the Board of Trade is not in- 
‘ is that we have a profit of £137,756, material. fluenced . all by the desire to increase our 
: : t solely because we consider that 
y which compares with £134,085 for the business, but solely beca sitesinde 
f preceding year, showing an increase of BUREAUCRATIC CONTROL CRITICISED in continuing to instal installations for S 
a. £3,671. The total of the credit which I —_ ‘ . engaged on 100 per cent, war work we are 
; we have for disposal is £171,436. Of this now come back to my earlier remarks making a valuable contribution to the war 
_ sum national taxation absorbs {£92,793 on the Board of Trade licence and I pre- effort. As a matter of fact, long before 
d which is a slight increase over that of the face this with the statement that no ignor- _— the Board of Trade licensing system was 
n preceding year, and we have transferred to 20C¢. 3S SO complete as the ignorance instituted we refused to carry out instal- 
it our general reserve account the sum of flowing from a Civil Service which re- lations for firms who could not satisfy us 
f £5,000, which compares with a provision fuses to learn. Unless we realise our that they were engaged primarily on war 
0 last year of £10,000. i shortcomings we cannot iearn or progress. work, as we fully realised the importance 
a We have already Gitciieeed on innecin I have here an extraordinary story to tell, of the conservation of all raw materials 
a dividend of 4 per cent., less income-tax and I tell it because I feel that the time and labour; but as a matter of interest the 
e. and it is proposed to pay o feel dividena has arrived when someone should voice equipment purchased by your company 
1- of 6 per cent., which dividends together Opposition to the ignorance and bureau- from a firm of large telephone manufac- 
Ly absorb the sum of £40,832, leaving to be cratic control which is imposed on our turers during the year before the present 
e carried forward to the ensuing year the business by the Board of Trade. licensing arrangements were introduced re- 
ir sum of £32,811, which shows a slight re- Pi = aaa hice hon me presented .08 per cent. of their annual 
. : ; ‘ ising of intern output. 
4 ig ot Oe Eng Ahab ceaqualg th telephone installations, I," with my col- I suggest that as every shareholder will 
a : league, Mr Philcox, had interviews with get a copy of this address he or she should 
wd LICENCE REGULATIONS the particular director for this section, and send it to their local M.P. This will en- 
| : pointed out to him the necessity for having sure some action being taken to alleviate 
mt The year under review, 1942, would, I = quick methods of communication in fac- the shortage of manpower in this national 
“" think, have been a record year, except tories and other business organisations, emergency. We are able to prove that the 
d that we have great difficulties as it is now which was more important than ever in statements made are correct. They are 
“ necessary for any firm requiring one of our these days when man and woman power made in the interest of the war effort, and 
wl telephone installations to obtain a licence are so scarce. I placed before the Board not to make increased profits. A practical 
A from the Board of Trade. On this point I of Trade hundreds of letters, all from demonstration can be given in a large 
“ shall have a great deal to say later on, but leading firms in this country, stating that factory in London to any group of M.P.s 
we according to our experience up to date, it was impossible for them to carry on sufficiently interested to take this matter 
vd wd a aun are being granted; it their business efficiently without the aid of up. 
rf therefore follows that the new business in our service. This was testimony from The report and accounts were adopted. 
d, 
ed 
' RECORDS and STATISTICS 
ue 
eg; INVESTMENT DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS 
as = —— = “ear = r = 
> Stock Exchanges: London on't...| a | wee | See) | eee 
oa _ ee » 3... 1 116-9 398,000 |; ,, 7... | 117-2 | 346,000 
“a *INANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES teen “Reece | 117-0 174,000 |» 8... | 1165 | 798,000 
oe Total | Security Indices 1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). + Two-hour session. 
; a Corres. id 
ne 1943 —— Day - nae seal 
List. 1942 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Capita Issues 
a shares* Int.t . or . : 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
as | — September 18, 1943 , Capital versions Money 
Ae aes cement se | fe | iss | Be motile 
a AL icehaeptiete 6/831 4544 105.5 | 133.2 Particulars of Government issues appear on site? 413. 7 
2 eave eee =| me | me | Re Year ——— 
- din cheseneamaceden —_ | _ —* SE 1,277,966,577 _ 1,258,338,504 
wnt “+ July 1, 1935-100.. } 1928100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943; highest, 105-5 NOMI oes csern.weipisoigssiwaersinsew ne 0. caie winioens ensines 1,105,590,220  1,090,869,472 
re- mead hy Pete ; (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136 -8 (Jan. 22) ; Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
wa, ; a unl Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ted Yeart U.K ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
N York £ b ee. fb f es 
— ew or 1943.... 1,255,113,984 2,585,843 ° 638,677] 1,247,799,911 1,652,701 8,885,892 
= 1942... . 1,090,465,010 349,272 «55,1901 1,083,921,536 930,742 6,017,194 
| STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES * Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to September 7, 1943, only, 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 
roe | tae | “See | spe INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
> ad _ —_— | = Onions.—The onion crop is larger than was expected, and 
Ina: ........ $11 103-6 93-7 66 | 63 as a result retailers will be able to supply 2 lb. per ration book, 
= Rails Sy 72-6 99-9 95-5 91-3 | 88-6 instead of 1 lb. as previously announced. 
neominanimaaads = —_ = ~- ill dll Reconditioned Battledress.—Reconditioned battledress and 
419 Stocks ......+++4+ 18-5 100-9 85-7 94-8 94-5 canvas gaiters are available for purchase by workers engaged on 
—! Av. yield %*.....+++- 5 +36 4°35. 4-71 4-68 4-70 home-grown timber production on presentation of a certificate 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 





to ordinary retailers in rural areas who deal in agricultural 
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clothing. Battledress costs 21s. and six clothing coupons ; 
gaiters cost 3s. 6d. per pair and are coupon free. 


More Sardines.—The Ministry of Food has purchased nearly 
fifty million tins of sardines in North Africa, through the 
agency of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation. This 
amount has been made possible by the help given by the 
Corporation in the rehabilitation of the industry. The sardines 
will be distributed through the normal trade channels as they 
arrive in this country. 


‘“* THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX (1935= - 
































(1935= 100) 

Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. | Sept. 

9, 10, 13, 14, | 15, 

1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 
SUE Ri sus koussessasess ss 120 -6 120-9 121-1 121-3 121 -4 
Raw materials............. 182-3 182-3 182-3 182-3 | 182-3 
Complete Index............ 148.3 148.5 148 .6 148.7 148.8 
Mar. | Aug. | Sept. Aug. | Sept 

31, 31, | 15, 16, 8, 

1937* 1939 1942 1943 | 1943 
SER ICR RTR 147-9 92-2 | 118-3 | 120-4 | 120-6 
Raw materials............. 207 -3 122 -9 172-7 182-3 182 -3 
Complete Index............ 175.1 | 106.4 | 142.9 148.2 148.3 

{ 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
Sept. 7 Sept. 14, 
1943” 1943 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 

- Wheat s. d. s. d. 
Se Oe ONES 2 ee eee eee 46 5} 47 113 — 
ee A Tr eee 14 9 14 8 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (€) ..........eceeeeeees 27 9 27 10 
Oats (e) ,, "e me ar MARS ASKER ESS SER SS SNe 15 2 15 2 

JUTE (per ton)— 
NOD, 6.6 054 00 W508 seen sees edae 40/0/0 39/5/0 
HIDES (per lb.)— s. d. s. d. 
EE oc asbuussnese esses eSs wee essexk<s 0 7% 0 8 
ROSIN (per ton)—American ................ 0 cee eee eee { = : = : 
TALLOW (per ton)—London Town .........+++++++++5+ 43/10/0 43/10/0 
ba pee! OILS (per ton net)— 
, Linseed— 
py nn ELVES Gh Shahn bhbb dee SSK ASS apa RSE SS en % 31/10/0 32/0/0 


(e) Average for weeks ended Sept. 7 and Sept. 11. 
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AMERICAN WHOLESALE ene 4 


1943 
GRAINS (per —— Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, =a bu NUsGeNSAGS nese BES oKdney e095 1458 147. 
EIR, oweevss'yebevedsevincescecces 110 ist 
Oats, Chicago, Sept. . Ree Rakes Seb enaehs cee poienehe chs 724 768 
CU EENIE, vos occcwecececescecnccesesese’ 1028 1034 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cotton, N.Y. Am. mid., spot...........ceeeceeeeees 21-19 21-08 
Oe rier eee 20 -39 20 -46 
Moody’s Index of staple commodities, Dec. 31, 
REC Gb 4 54 Wa cna se 555s she asee ae seen snes 247 -4 247 -7 


FINANCE AND BANKING 

THE MONEY MARKET.—The banks have again had to make 
considerable Treasury Deposit Receipt payments this week, the 
fresh money required from them amounting to £75,000,000, 
against which nominal maturities totalled £50,000,000 and 
actual maturities between £35,000,000 and £40,000,000. The 
effect of the consequent net payment has been more than 
neutralised by the heavy flow of Government disbursements, 
and bankers’ balances at the Bank of England had by last 
Wednesday gained £13,843,000 over the preceding seven days 
and stood at the comparatively high level of £154,214,000. 
As a counterpart to this, Public deposits had fallen by £5,313,000, 
while Government securities had risen by £10,607,000 , suggesting 
Treasury recourse to Ways and Means advances. Tn view ot 
their heavy’ TDR payments, the banks have been diffident 
buyers of bills from the market, but none the less, supplies of 
credit have been adequate to cover the market’s requirements, 
The circulation has expanded by a further £307,000 during the 
past week, thus rising to the new record of £981,089,000. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Sept. 10th and Sept. 16th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 


Bills 60 days 14%. 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-143%; 3 months, -14%%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. - Bank deposit rates $%. Discount 


deposit at call 4%; at notice #%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between Sept. 10th and Sept. 16th. (Figures in brackets are par 
of exchange.) 

United States. $ (4. 86%) 4 ty P- all transfers 4-02$-033. Canada. 
$ “a 86%) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-4 Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) TT. t *85-95. Dutch West Indies, 
Florin (12 +11) 7-58-62; Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 
99 -80-100-30. Panama. $4- -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83 “644 cr. 
(buying). Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed an for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


(Continued on page 415) 





Company Results 


Furness, Withy.—Operates both passenger and cargo lines 
and owns considerable investment holdings. 
Years to April 30, 








1941 1942 1943 

i <i ccecrsenshenehecee oss 665,072 603,383 547,308 
RS 5.55 Cbs sks saee ese csseees 350,000 300,000 250,000 
Fleet replacement a/c. ..............006. 100,000 100,000 +100,000 
Preference divs. (net) ...............0085 38,437 37,500 37,500 
Earned on Ordinary... ......000.-ceeeeeee 176,635 165,883 159,808 
Paid on Ordinary (net)...............065 180,000 180,000 180,000 
PEE MLSE a sdk Fons es So oswnseseesd oes 5-9 5:5 5:3 
PT TELLEGESSussed oc eswennsesa cess 6 6 6 
PM c5.s5 secs see sseesenaases 186,214 172,097 151,905 
NN 665% ance ses saosnse ends 1,907,457 1,760,038 1,559,545 
Net inter-company itemsf............... 4,562,297 4,867,374 4,699,808 
re 2,716,460 2,544,687 2,992,554 
ee 1,780,235 1,748,495 1,588,495 
Fleet Replacement A/c. ...............05 222,014 325,274 365,273 
SG OE MUUEB o.oo ciccencrnsecsccose 5,003,462 5,314,263 5,871,232 
Cash, Treasury bills, bills and tax cer- 

RT Cano as Gente sedebacese snes 889,090 1,781,231 2,573,626 
Govt. Tonnage Replacement A/c......... 100,000 100,000 158,750 


t Insurance reserve. t Investments are valued throughout at cost, Jess 
depreciation. There is an investment reserve of £500,000 which has not been deducted 
from the balance sheet valuations in compiling these figures. 

The company is submitting a special resolution seeking powers 
to carry on a general business of air transport of passengers, 
goods and mail. 

The £1 ordinary stock quoted at 24s. 6d. ex dividend yields 
£4 18s. per cent. 





COMPANY RESULTS 


Definitions of terms used in these tables are as follows: 
Net fixed assets include everything from land to loose 

——_ less any distinguishable provision for writing them 
lown. 

Net inter-company items include holdings in, and loans 
and advances to, subsidiaries and associates, plus trade 
investments, minus all sums, other than dividends of the 
company, due to subsidiaries and associates. 

Net liquid assets include all other assets less current 
liabilities, bank loans and profit and loss appropriations 
not retained as additions to reserves, carry forward, or 
other established funds. 














Calico Printers’ Association.—Produces all kinds of printed 
and dyed fabrics. 


Years ended June 30, 


1941 1942 1943 
OPN 5 nnssvasaeewssesseees 689,209 623,266 563,565 
Maintenance and depreciation ........... 335,395 315,091 296,288 


EES SE I re hee 5,250 
Debenture interest ..........ceceeeeeeee 128,000 128,000 128,000 
SS, SETS oe vnrere ereere 150,805 226,208 150,805 


Earned on Ordinary .................05- 69,759 Dr. 51,283 Dr. 16,778 
War Contingencies Reserves ............. 50,000 


5,250 5,250 








nc cencacuasaewnonnsas 110,952 59,670 42,891 
i i OONEG 5 <5.as0s sin cws es sabwess 5,135,255 4,998,964 4,849,570 
Net inter-company items................ 2,133,372 2,179,578 2,010,714 
ee Ee rer tee 3,306,559 3,351,628 3,659,721 
Gross liquid assets..............0e20000- 4,958,881 5,303,876 6,176,448 
Govt. securities, tax certificates and other 

SIR: Siew irs eneehcasenseseeeses 1,624,272 2,319,898 3,176,161 


t One year’s arrears paid in 1941 and 1943, 18 months in 1942. 


Arrears from June, 
1940, outstanding. 


The {£1 ordinary stock is quoted at 15s. 3d., the 5% 
cumulative preference at 18s. 6d. ex dividend. 


* x * 


Anglo Egyptian Oil 
Years to December 31, 





° 1940 1941 1942 
| Ee aE 227,951 ~° 224,498 310,533 
NN re eee Ter Tee 312,235 342,242 434,227 
ee a en 27,080 32,205 38,194 
Exploration Reserve. . om ae 22,951 21,113 
INE rence asp eckaeeeah > 155,651 175.607 209,808 
Earned on “‘B” and “*C” 129,504 111,479 165,112 
Paid on “ B” and ‘“‘C”’ shares .......... 126,750 - 126,750 126,750 
Harned on “ B sharas®..... 2.0 scccesses 13-8 11°9 176 


OES yg eee 124 12} 12} 











RINNE irs 66.66 Shock Sods swnas ony 144,003 128,732 167,094 
Diet Rint OMNES 65a oicdhs os wsawseasesxs 1,459,952 1,435,980 ~—:1,538,494 
Net inter-company items 112 112 In 
Dee en RIES 5 5 oe oe sca eeeeenics 592,051 600,640 536,488 
Gross liquid assets...........ccseseceee- "2,518,681 3,418,174 4,652,838 


* The ‘“‘C”’ shares, held by the Egyptian Government, received 20 per cent. 
throughout. The earned percentage on the ‘‘ B ”’ shares is based on the assumption 
that the company pays tax at 10/- in the pound. 


The £1 ordinary “B” shares quoted at 75s. ex dividend yield 
£3 6s. 8d. per cent. 
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Revenue 


ORDINAR’ 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. 
Gur-tax....«. 
Estate, etc., 
Duties... 
Stamps.... 
HDG. .... 


= 2 Pee 
Other Inld. ] 
Total Inld. ] 


Customs .... 
Excise...... 


Total Custon 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Sept. 11th, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £38,075,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £96,302,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £340,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£6,476,266, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,437,636,000 against £1,308,737,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 







































































Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- F 
Revenue mate a a Week | Week 
1943-44 ‘ re ended | ended 
Sept. | Sept. — x 
12, | 21 | 1942 | 1943 
1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... .'1175000) 249,025) 324,024) 6,427] 9,813 
eS a ee 80,000} 11,120' 10,915! 290) 280 
Estate, etc., 
"Duties ey Ree ery ae —_ 1,650) 1,664 
ee ,000; 5,660 ’ ie 
N.D.C. »-----\} 590-0001 21-390) 11,550) _ 680, “S19 
re , 133,483) 205,033) 7,580; 10,980 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000] 260,208) 10 30 
Total Inld. Rev.|1873000) 454,134! 602,417) 16,737| 23,286 
Customs ....... 525,320 207,321) 239,425 10,111; 9,994 
DRE. < ssnece 450,180) 181,100: 204,400 2,400, 2,710 
Total Customs & | 
Bacise. .......05 975,500 388,421 443,825) 12,511 12,704 
Motor Duties...| 25,000} 4,535) 3,609 102 
Canadian Govt. 
Contribution . 145,827 
P.O. (Net Re- 
ceipts)....... 400; 10,750) ... 1,400 
WirelessLicences} 4,700} 1,160 1,260) cae 
Crown ~-* ae 800 440 450! 
Receipts om 
Sundry Loans, 4,100 999: 1,965 39 33 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000) 46,963) 37,451) 1,611) 2,052 
Total Ord. Rev.!2907500;1053228 1090976| 32,399) 38,075 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632} 43,400) 48,400) 1,400) 1,750 
LS ss ise cues '3018132}1096628 1159376) 33,799) 39,825 
| | Issues out of the 
| | Exchequer to meet 
| Payments 
{ (£ thousands) 
a ren iy 
xpenditure | mate, | April | April | week | Week 
[1963-44 z | = ‘ended ended 
| | Sept. | Sept | — 
| 2 | ? . 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
——_-- = 
ORDINARY | 
pivannsewen | | | 
nt. & Man. of! | 
Nat. Debt... .; 375,000, 155,214; 180,891) 771) 1,352 
Payments to N. | | 
Ireland...... | 9,500 3,354, 3,012) ... | 
OtherCons, Fund! | 
Services ..... | 7,500; 3,448, 3,269... | 
RE | 392,000] 162,016] 187,171 771/ 1,352 


Supply Services. '5366751)2194166|2334964 88,233 94;950 
Total Ord, Exp.|5758751)2356182)2522136| 89,004/ 96,302 
1 


| 
SELF-BALANCING| 
P.O. & Brdeastg.| 110,632] 43,400] 48,400. 1,400, 1,750 


a |5869383/2399582| 2570536. 90,404 98,052 
= | | 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘ Total Supply Services”) instead 
of being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordinary revenue. 























After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£102,890 to £2,617,447, the other operations 
lor the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
{59,290,088 to £18,289 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


P.O. and NEI ciara aces sae tank ow wale a ee 120 
verseas Trade Guarantees............eeeeees 1 
War RPI INNER eri os kote wscccle srevcrniia' 715 

836 


NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
Land Settlement Acts 
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FLOATING DEBT 














(£ millions) 
| Ways and 
| er Means | Trea- | 
H Advances | — Total 
sy = - | Float- 
Date | Bank | posits | ing 
| Ten- | > Public| of | by | De 
der ap Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
land | | 
im --\— ee ee 4 
1942 | 
Sept. 12 | 975-0) Not available | 
1943 | | | 
May 15 1035 -0| ” ” | ; 
” 22 50 0) ” ” 
», 29 /1065-0) 1885-9) 233-3 | ... | 983-5 4167-7 
June 5 |1080 0) Not available | 
» 12 |1095-0) ” ” | 
», 19 |1110-0) hee 
» 30 | 3028 -2 244 -4 | 55-0 | 925-5 | 4253-1 
July 3 1140-0) Not available 
» 10 {1155 0 ” a 
» 17 |1165-0) ya a 
» 24 |1170 0) ” ” | 
» SL |1170-0; 1899-1) 309-0] ... | 973-5 | 4351-6 
Aug. 7 |1170-0 Not available ' 
» 14 |1170 0, sa ve 
» 21 1170-0) eS 5a | 
»» 28 |1170-0) 1892-4) 313-2] ... | 1045-0/ 4420-6 
Sept. 4 1170 -0/ Not available 
” 11 '1170 0) ” ” | 
i | 





TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 
| Amount Average | Bosh 
| 
a Rate 'Allotted 
of Allot- 
Tender | applied ment at 
Offered)“*PP AC“ Allotted Min. 
| | o/ Rate 
ee oe — /O a Sears 
1942 | | Soe. di | 
pt. 4 75-0 | 166-1 | 75-0 | 19 10-62 44 
1943 | 
May 21 90-0 | 157-2 90:0 | 20 0-46 44 
o 90:0 | 159°5 | 90-0} 20 1:13 46 
June 4 90-0 | 154-5 | 90:0 | 20 0-80 46 
os a 90-0 | 152-8 | 90-0 | 20 0-76 47 
» 18 90-0 | 160-8 | 90-0 | 20 0-69 42 
» +25 90:0 | 165-2! 90-0 | 20 0-47 42 
july 2 90-0 | 173-5 90-0 | 20 0-37 38 
fe 9 90-0 | 180-2 90-0 | 20 0-28 35 
» 16 90-0 | 175-4 90-0 | 20 0-00 33 
» 2 90-0 | 164-6 | 90-0; 20 0-9 40 
» 30 90-0 | 182-8 | 90-0 | 19 11-91 30 
Aug. 6 90:0 | 1956 | 90-0} 20 0-02 28 
» is 90-0 | 182°5 | 90-0} 19 11-95 30 
« a 90-0 | 175-1 | 90-0} 20 0-42 38 
oo. ae 90:0 | 194-0 | 90-0 | 20 2-93 29 
Sept. 3 90-0 | 200-4 | 90-0 | 20 2-40 26 
» 10 90:0 | 193-3 | 90:0 | 20 2-57 29 




















On Sept. 10th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week were 
accepted as to about 29 per cent of the amount applied 
for, and applications at higher prices in full. £90 millions 
of Treasury Bills are being offered on Sept. 17th. For 
the week ending Sept. 18th, the banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of {£75 
millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 

| | 


























| o/ 
Week | 3% | . 3% 2 
end N.S.C. | Defence | Savings ‘Bande 
Bonds | Bonds 1951-53 
2,912 | 12,617 | 11,237 
2,227 6,661 | 7,189 
1,557 7,470 | 10,944 
1,366 4,964 | 10,106 
1,181 4,768 | 5,869 
1574| - 6,564| 6,970 
1,415 | 8,476 | 15,772 
1,329 6,821 | 14,529 
1,340 | 6,491 | 29,709 
1522; 5,334 | 7,412§ 
| 4,772 | 8,332§ 
Totals to date. . 916,677 624,201*| 134987941 534958t(\§ 
| ' 








* 198 weeks. + 141 weeks. t 42 weeks. 
|| Including all Series. § Including 1952-54. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Sept. 14th amounted to a total value of £58,800,533. 
Up to Aug. 28th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £119,122,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— : 


Date Cash Two —— 
d. 4 
NS FS. ceaeGacucsies 233 234 
are ae hala ca 233 234 
gat AMR c Siar 6: o: si yip 6 visite 234 234 
ee Uae a-a'v on biig-wipceceoc 234 234 
sates MET agloratetatsvenwecetnv 234 233 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44} cents per ounce throughout the week. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1943 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ e 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,615,100 

In Circln. ... 981,089,039 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 988,193,219 
partment.... 19,152,679] Other Secs... . 780,539 
Silver Coin... 11,142 


Amt. of Fid. 

LS ee 1000,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
i.) ee 241,718 


1000,241,718 





1000,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 195,561,405 
| ee 3,490,595 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 9,020,463 | Discounts & 
— Advances... 2,418,476 
Other Dens. : Securities.... 17,474,714 
Bankers... .. 154,213,652 —_————— 
Other Accts... 55,013,258 19,888,190 
———————_ | Netes........ 19,152,679 
209,226,910 | Gold & Silver 
COMB i600 es 1,688,694 
236,290,968 236,290,968 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





1942 


1943 


| | 
Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 











16 1 8 | 15 
| | 
| 

Issue Dept. : | ' 
Notes in circulation. .... | 831-1 978-7 980-8 981-1 

Notes in banking depart-! | 
MANES occrtocnsre sacs, |} 49-1! 21-5 19-5 19-2 

Government debit and| | 
SOCUPITICS? = 5.5.5.0 5 cs | 877-2 999-3) 999-3 999-2 
Other securities... ..... | 15 0-7) 0-7, 08 
SHOP COR oo os cs 6 ces: | 1-3 0:0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0:2 0:2 0-2 0:2 
PB OG 8 crores inne cas 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 

Deposits : | 

ON 5 Pin sc aiwrepieescs } 8-1 11:3 143 49-0 
er 138-0 156-0) 140-4 154-2 
CN as wnesarnendewes 47-4 53-5 53:2 55-0 
i ees | 193-5 220-8 207-9 218-2 

Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... | 136-0 195-7, 185-0 195-6 
Discounts, etc.......... 4-0 2-6 2-4 2-4 
ae |} 21-3 17-5 17-6 17-5 
OE ea cag wtcwaeuerwss | 161-3 215-8 205-0 215-5 
Banking depart. res. ..... |; 50°3 22:9 20:9 20°83 

| % % % | % 

RVR Fs. co 90.8602 |} 25°99 10-3} 10:0 9-5 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 
to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 











! 

| Week Aggregate 

| Ended from Jan. 1 to 

| : a 2 

| Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

12, | ; im | 28 
| 1942 | 1943 1942 | 1943 
j | ; 

Working days :— 6 6 | 215 | 214 
Birmingham:.... | 2,594 1,152 | 91,235 | 84,382 
Bradford........ 2,482 1,421 | 77,547 | 69,329 
J ae 1,447 545 | 90,514 | 23,787 
i ree 583 472 | 27,702 | 21,396 
[vO Sere 1,589 | 530 | 41,044 | 41,154 
Leicester........ 759 | 666 | 30,769 | 30,462 
Liverpool ....... 4,972 ' 4,266 172,816 | 162,949 
Manchester...... 10,427 | 2,982 439,179 | 368,024 
Newcastle....... ,250 | 1,131 | 54,346 | 55,470 
Nottingham ..... 8 | 332 | 16,961 | 16,788 
Sheffield ........ 507 687 | 31,018 | 34,688 
Southampton..../ 70| 112 | 4,150 | 4809 
TF TOWNS... 0100 27,088 | 14,296 1077281 | 913,238 
Dubin’ s..2.5 550. 6,463 | 6,304 

| | 


235,690 | 255,133 
| 





* September 5, 1942, and September 4, 1943. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 




















12 U.S.F.R. Banks Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept 

RESOURCES 10. 26, 8 9, 

Gold certifs. on hand and| 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
due from Treasury ..... 0,561} 20,036) 19,968) 19,953 

Total reserves............ 20,789 ~— 20,388) 20,375 
Total cash reserves ....... 215 0 317 307 
Total U.S. Govt. secs...... 3,502) 8,777; 9,187) 9,336 
Total bills and secs. ...... 3, 530| 8,829) 9,267) 9,418 
Total resources .......... 25,549) 30, 869) 31,263) 31,379 

LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn......... 10,328, 14,710) 14,960) 15,111 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2. 350; 1,110) 1,150) 1, 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,402 12, a 12,915) 13,351 
Govt. deposits ........... 214, '304| 213 6 
Total deposits ........... 13,907| 14,611) 14,701 14,732 
Total liabilities .......... 25 549) 30,869 31,263 31,379 
Reserve ratio............ 85 ‘8% 69 8% 68 -7%'68 -3% 

BANK AND TREASURY 

RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,745) 22,292) 22,243) 22,223 
Treasury & bank currency.|. 3,343} 4,098) 4,098) 4,090 

LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 13,389) 18,303) 18,571) 18,740 
Treasury cash and dep. ...! 2,419) 2,586) 2, 492| 2,261 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALANB 


Million £N.Z.’s 
July June | 
6 
ASSETS 
Gold and stg. exch 
Advances to State... 
Investments 











Me Liasivities 

a 25-49) 32-26) 32-36) 32-40 
Demand liabs. : State ....} 18-68) 16 25) 19 08) 17 -86 
Banks and others ........ 18-61) 36 89) 34-70| 31-23 
Reserve to sight liabs. ... .|41-5%|36 -8% 4.\37 - *T%|37 -T% 


| June | July 
28, |” 5, 

1943 | 1943 | 1943 
31-44) 32-49 30-71 
44-15] 43-22) 39-57 
10-31| 10-31) 10-31 








THE ECONOMIST 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 





Call money, London 


ASSETS 
Gold and English ster..... 
Other coin, bullion, etc... 


Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . 
Discounts and advances. . 
_ LIABILITIES 


-|100 13 
28 -38 


104-11 
124 -94 





| July 
1943 | 1943 


June 





34-14) 36-39 
10-79) 9-95 
45-31) 43-86) 46 -26 
213 -96 207 -02 
21-98) 21-55 


138 -36|140 -26'140 -76 
175 69,166 -14!171 -48 





140 





BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 





Depos 


ASSETS 
+Reserve : , ~ wa reer. 


Securities 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation.......... 


her. 





its : Dom. Govt..... 
Chartered banks 








| Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
19, 4, 1l, 
1942 | 1943 1943 


r 20-1 
846 ‘el1149. Fs 1143 -8 
582 -5) yt 8 784 -8 
18 -3) q 

217 -5| 287. ‘7 


48 -6 
295 -3 


Aug. 
18, 
1943 

32-2 
1136 -9 
786 -1 


59-0 
292 -2 








Gold 


Discounts 
Securities 


+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 


ee 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 
Deposits : 


Government .. 
Bankers’ 
Others 


Foreign commitments. ... . 


/ June | 
9, 
1942 
1366 *8)1397 - *5)1397 -5 
2177 -0'3750 -9|3764 -3 


223 -5| 228-1 
354 +8) 399-1! 399-1 


4538 -7/5501 atenes 0 
-|1227 4/2537 "3/2788 - “4 
3415 -7/4626 1/4293 - 3 
381-2) 391-6 
238-1) 241-6) 246 -9 4 


273-1 





340 -5 


“May Lew 
26, 
1943 1943 





June 
1943 
1397 +5 
3804 -0 
227 -4 
399 +1 


5599 - 7 





September 18, 1943 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 











Million rupees 

Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Sep 

4,'| 13, | 20,| 27) 4° 

ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 194; 
Gold coin & bullion. 444 444 444 444) aay 
Rupee coin........ 284, «#9139 «=142) 149) 45 
Balances abroad...| _831/ 854) 943; 967, 
Sterling securities..| 3,168] 6,138) 6,138) 6,188 6,23 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.) 1,024) 934 934 884 4% 
Investments....... 65 77 17 17 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in cirn. : India} 4,801) 7,546; 7,551’ 7,546 7,569 

Burma! ... eae mem a wi 
Deposits : Sov. ---| 150) 324 334 396 Ms 

anks ..} 693) 560) 627) 606 
Reserve © he enn 73 -4%|86 -0%186 -0%'86 -5%, 87. Hi 








CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


Million paper pesos 





Reserve ratio 


Certs. of alan : 





July | June | = | Jaly 
15, 15, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 1945 FS 
Gold at home............ 1,075) 1, 074; 1,074 1074 
Other gold and for. exch... 617) 1, 560, 1,606 1,655 
Non-int. Govt. bonds..... 114 111 110, 109 
Treasury bonds .......... 392' 391 39139) 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,481) 1,662) 1,692 1,68) 
Deposits : eel 143} 409) 429 47 
SES - 582} 918 “— 885 








29) 14 43 
75 *T%182 -9% 184 - 0, 84-2, 





SWISS NATIONAL BANK 


Million Swiss Frs. 

















June ea | May | June 
, 15, } ’ 

ASSETS 1942 1942 | 1943 | 1943 

i cccpeenWaesessaunee 3444 -3'3484 -1/3715 -2 3749+] 
Foreign exchange .... 122-2; 87-3) 66-1 594 
Discounts, etc............ 37-6) 41 8| 89-5 90:2 
DY 0's dens 0s 0 0090 20-0} 21-9 15-6 162 
GOOMENERD 05.0 sccccccess 66-3} 64-5) 64-8 644 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation....... 2181-0) |2428 -9:2526 -3 2572-3 
Other sight liabilities. .... 247 2) 236 - *3) 232-6 229-9 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


000’s omitted 





AUGUST, 1943 


Date 


ASSETS 


Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of | 


PE sc beck hihkanes bh shweneekseee oe > 
Balances with and Cheques in course of SE 


on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... | 
ST irre ee | 


Money at Call and Short Notice 
TTT err re 
Treasury Deposit Receipts.................0005 
ED Ci i45465 550056 s 55005 $ 006460500 een 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs. ......... 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 

I whine cand 00 60b4 00s cece atnee 
Bank Sreminns Annount ........<.020006000000800 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary 

SE. 55s sks Sb 6548 60952005505 6R85056 


Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other 
i ere ey ye re or rey 


LIABILITIES 
PEPIN cs cccnbshanessehes sen onaw aan 
Reserve Fund 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............ 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. .............55 
Notes in Circulation 






































1 | a ee a: 
| | | i idl: : National | West- | Williams 
ee | Coutts | yz Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National etertal atihnnter: | bnanie's 
Bank ' & Co. Bank Mills; Bank | Bank Bank Bank Bank | Bank Bank Agere- 
| Ltd. Ltd. & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. | Ltd. gate 
_Sist__| 80th | 25th | 24th | 24th | 25th 25th | 24th 25th | eS ee 
| | | | ee oe. a 
[es SE SS £ £ Se an oe oe | £ £ £ f 
| 75,089 3,683 15,862 | 5,455| 69,907 | 17,533 | 83,384 | 5,100 | 47,735 | 52,139 7,249 = 385,135 
| | | 
25,003 | 1,066) 4,059 1,734] 18,143 6,235 | 19,790) 224 | 16,449) 21,397 | 3,608 | 117,70 
19,317 | 4,711 | 5,588 | 7,581 | 25,069} 6,721 | 28,524 | 7,929| 20,264 | 23,498 | 6,548 | 155,751 
37,105 | 1,512} 11,966 | 1,148 | 45,696 | 5,131 | 58,502) 897] 31,292 | 37,008 | 1,296 231,555 
219,000 | 4,500 | 42,000 | 6,500 | 165,000 | 45,000 | 214,500 | 1,000 | 124,000 | 117,500 | 17,500 | 956,500 
| 218,756 | 13,742 | 53,397 | 21,462 | 213,165 | 60,427 | 231,885 | 20,846 | 141,728 | 161,934 | 25,082 | 1,162,424 
| 159,957} 8,794 | 21,918 | 9,126 | 123,619 | 28,982 | 152,078 | 13,856 | 105,519 | 96,457 | 11,274 | "731,580 
| 15,698) 1,285 +3633 | 5,751 | 20,317; 9,116] 14,073; 280 | 9,915 | 18,709} 2,467 101,24 
| 7,921 405 1,425 | 6.792 | 2, S71 | 8690) 506 | . 6,967 | 4.981 920 42,135 
| | ' 
| 6,220 | | 3,779 | 8,426 | ; 2,514] — 2,993 | 23,932 
| | | 
784,066 | 39,698 | 159,848 | 59,452 | 699,221 | 182,016 | 819,852 | 50,638 | 506,383 | 536,576 | 75,944 | 5,913,6% 
| | | | | 
10:13; 10-11, 10-56 | 10 -53 | 10-70 | 10-62) 10-72, 11°05, 9-98/ 10-44, 10:27 10-44 
| | | ! | | | | 
15,858 ‘| 1,000 | 2977 1,060 | 15,810 | 4,160 | 15,159} 1,500| 9,479 | 9,320} 1,875 | 78,198 
11,250, 1,000; __ 2,976 10,000} _ 3,700 | 12,911} 1,180|  8,500| 9,320, 1,000/ 62,68 
741,260 | 36,413 | 150, 262 | 51,791 | 653,081 | 165,020 | 777,709 | 46,170 | 478,489 | 499,211 | 70,602 | 5,670,005 
15,698 | 1,285; 3,633 | 5,751} 20,317| 9,116! 14,073 28 9,915 | 18,709, 2,467 | 101,24 
om bo ons 13 20|  -.. 1,508 —— 16; .. 1,557 
784,066 | 39,698 | 159,848 wi | 59,452 | 699,221 | 182,016 | 819,852 | 50,638 | 506,383 | 536,576 | 75,944 | 3,915,634 











* No longer shown separately 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND _ 


London on Australia and N.Z.* 


Australia and N.Z. on fenton 



































= Buying Selling Buying | Selling 
i Australia N.Z ta | {N.Z.| tAustralia | ¢N.Z. | TAUS-| ty.z. 
T.T. : om 125 | 124% 125 125} | 125 
Ord. * Air Ord. | Air Air | Ord. d. Ord. 
Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail Mail | Mail | Mail Mail 
’ (§)_ () (§)_ (t) (§) 
Sight. .| 126%! 126%| 1268 | 1268 | 1254] 124%,| 124%| 124%] 1233 | 1253 1243 
30 days 127% 1274,| 126% | 1264 | ... | ... | 124% | 124% | 1234 125 
60days| 1274| 127H| 1278 | 127 124 | 123g | 1234 124 
90 days! 128¥| 128%! 127% | 127 1233 | 123§ ! 123 oe 1 12483 








Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bill 
will be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. 


* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) 


now based on £100—London. 


t Plus postage. 


$ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126} ; 30 days, 1263; 


60 days, 127}; 90 days, 1273. 
90 days, 127% (plus postage). 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South oy are itt {ioe sterling) 
£101 for T.T.; £101§ (sight) ; £1028, (30 days) ; eee, ( 


For Rhodesia’ the correspon 
South Africa and £99} for Rhodesia. 


ding rates are £100}, 
Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and si 


£1003, 0 188, 
ght 


(N.Z.) ——,, wy 1 ws days, 126% ; 
+t Any M 


0 days) ; 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
The Crete, rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 
. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{£ Tate. 


60 days, 126§ ; 


288 (90 days). 


inblys and £102, 
bills are £100} oF 


Colombia * 
Ecuador * 
Guatemala 


Nicaragua * 


El Salvador 
Venezuela * 
Peru. 


Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on July 19th. 
Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on July 15th. 
Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus cou 


mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 


Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 194], @ 


5-03} cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 


Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on July 23rd. 
Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Apr. 9th. 
Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on July 2nd. 


* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 





Changed From To 
4/0 °0 
Amsterdam .... June 28, ’41 3 23 
ED kaccn ess Mar. 10, °42 5 6 
Belgrade....... Feb. 1,°35 6} 5 
a April 9, ’40 4 3k 
Brussels ....... Jan. 25,'°40 2} 2 
Bucharest...... Sept.17,’°40 3) 3 
Budapest ...... Oct. 22, °40 4 3 
Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, °35 3} 3 
icicenenkes June 13, '35{3, Gh 
Copenhagen - Oct. 15,'40 44 4 
Helsingfors..... Dec. 3, "34-44 4 
Lisbon......... April 8, °43 3 
N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30, 42 1 4 





Changed From To 
Madrid ........ July 15,°35 5 4 
Montreal....... Mar. 11,°35... 24 
Seas May 12,’40 4) 3 
MES o000ssee0e Mar. 17,'41 2 i 
Pretoria ....... June 2,°41 3} 3 
Rio de Janeiro.. May 31, '35 ..- 3} 
Rome ........- May 18,’36 5 4 
ee Sept.16,'40 6 5 
Stockholm ..... May 29, 41 3} 5 
Zurich......... Nov. 25, 36 2 a 
TE icnanvexess cet a a 
Wellington ..... July 20,'41 2 lt 
Dublin......... Oct. 26, °39 4 Be 








(a) For banks and credit institutions. 


(b) For private persons and firms. 

















Septem 


- Br 
Dailvaine-Tal 
Friary Holroy 
Guinness (Art 
Lovibond (Jo! 

Coal, 
Neill (Wm.) & 

Electr 
Victoria Falls 

Finan 
Bechuanaland 
Consolidated | 
European & ¢ 
New South W 
Trojan (Holdi 

Moto 
Morris Motors 


Anglo-Egypti 
Burmah Oil C 


Abaco (Selans 
Anglo-Sumatt 
Bajo Kidoel I 
Chota Rubber 
Glen Bervie 
Glen Muar Es 
Golden Hope 
Hevea (Johor 
Higgoda Rub 
Jeram Rubbe 
Malay United 
Prye Rubber 
Sungei Bahru 


Furness, Wit] 
India General 


Sho 
May (Joseph) 
Maynards Lir 
Norvic Shoe ( 
Owen & Robi 


Anglo-Ceylon 
Ceylon Propr: 
Eastern Prod 
Longai Valley 
Looksan Tea 
Rungajaun T 
Scottish Ceyl: 
Yatiyantota ¢ 


Calico Printe: 
Whitworth & 


Continental a 
Palmerston I, 
Second Clyde 
Second Scott 
Oth 

Bennis Comb 
Brightside Fi 
British Home 
British Mono’ 
British Oil an 
Cementation 
Clifford Willi: 
Cook (M.) & 
Cramphorn L 
Crosfield (Jos 
Hoffnung (S.) 
International 
Mellor Broml 
Morrisons (Gc 
Reeves & Sor 
Roberts (Cha 
Sheffield Stee 
Telephone Re 
Union Cold S 
United Indigs 
Vactric Limit 
Vaughan Bro 
Wolseley She 


Totals ( £000": 
September 1, ] 
January 1, 1§ 


ee 


Market R, 
and Sept. 16 


Egypt. Pi 
Belgian Cong 
Special Ac 
to rate of 
special accou 


Forward F 
follows : Uni 
Jcents pm.-] 


New Yo 


Cables :— 
London 








43 








mo 
= 
2S 


_— Cee 
eo 
oo 


June 

¥ 
1943 
2 3749:1 
1) 59-0 
5; 90-2 
6} 162 
8 644 
3/2572 :8 
6 229-9 


Aggre- 
gate 


£ 
383,136 


117,708 
1,134 
155,750 
231,555 
956,500 
1,162,424 
731,580 


101,244 
42,133 


23,932 
3,913,694 


10-44 


78,193 
62,687 
3,670,003 
101,244 
1,557 


3,913,694 


—e 


y 19th. 
ylus com 
1941, a 


d. 
th. 








































































































































































September 18, 1943 THE ECONOMIST 415 
COMPANY RESULTS (September 1, 1943, to September 15, 1943) 
Be 
Net Available | Appropriation | Preceding Year 
Year Total |Deprecia-| Profit for | SS ae 
Compan : ke | | + or — 
said Eaded Profit ton, etc. = — — | Pref Ord. Rat To Free | in Total Net Ord. 
ee ee | Div. Div. ate | Reserves Carry | Profit Profit Div 
| >, ei Forward : Sy ee 
—~~" Breweries, &c. f £ £ | = a: |. tanh Baas 8 % 
Dailvaine-Talisker Distilleries....... June 30 8,286 a 8,286 17,350 || 2,609 | 5,348 10 | pee + 329 | 6,941 | 6,941 10 
Friary Holroyd and Healy’s Breweries | June 30 396,123 we 148,071 166,339 20,936 | 92,346 15 | 30,000 | + 4,789 || 342,541 112,352 13 
Guinness (Arthur), Son & Co........ June 30 | 1,370,932 82,378 | 1,290,903 | 2,092,983 60,000 | 1,087,500 29 | 100,000 | + 43,403 | 1,231,218 | 1,192,053 29 
Lovibond (John) & _— * ee - aru Mar. 31 32,723 854 4,305 25,127 1512 | 3,150 12 | 2,000 | — 2,357 23,462 | 16,388 | 12 
Coal, Iron and Stee | 
Neill (Wm.) & Son (St. Helens) ..... Mar. 31 77,903 5,539 10,729 19,434 6,250 | 203 | 5,000 | — 521 || 89,388 | 8,661 20° 
‘ Electric Lighting, &c. I | | | I} | : 
Victoria Falls re goog gael Dec. 31 | 1,750,063 533,848 876,366 || 136,667 | 260,833 15 | 150,000 | — 13,652 || 2,151,078 | 570,126 ; 15 
Financia Cc. i] } i] 
Bechuanaland Exploration Sa i eitaciete wi Mar. 31 27,953 oa 2,147 4,860 || 3,636 13 | on | — 1,489 || 26,674 | 5,041 | 1§ 
Guedidetes ane ee of E. Africa po = 7 6,885 — — i | = - | 5,000 | - be | “ae | Meo | 4 
European & General Corporation... | June 628)... ! 8.67 | "387 1 og | "673. | -2'304.| 38 
New South Wales Land and Agency.. | Jan. 31 6,551 1,772 1,864 ig | 2,942 4 |Dr.1,500| + 330 || 5,527 | 1182 | 4 
Trojan | caroongy SA ieee ‘ ee Aug. 1l 13,518 12,680 14,261 || 500 | 12,751 10 nis _ 971 || 13,531 | 12,427 10 
otor, Aviation, &c. i 
Morris Motors ——- spy PS | Dec. 31 | 2,643,749 37,209 755,239 987,111 | 225,000 | 463,750 74H) 50,000 | + 16,489 | 2,330,901 711,828 1734 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields ........... Dec. 31 434,227 | 209,808 165,112 293,844 ‘ne 126,750 123 ss | + 38,362 || 342,242 | 111,479 ; 123 
Burmah Oil gy OST TE Dec. 31 | 5,190,676 one 2,550,178 | 2,802,098 300,000 | 1,717,064 123 | 450,000 j + 83,114 | 4,867,894 | 2,682,448 12} 
«- é | | ! | | | - 
Abaco (Selangor) Rubber........... Mar. 31 68 Dr. 1,54 842 | — 1,548 || 5,879 | 553 | Nil 
Anglo-Sumatra Rubber ............ May 31 1,031 Dr. 6,121 | Dr. 6,776 — 6,121 |} 39,995 | Dr. 8,989 = Nil 
Bajo Kidoel Rubber ............... Mar. 31 1,558 Dr.11,663 | 18,336 scot 11,663 || 56,983 | Dr.15,221 | Nil 
Chota Rubber .......... Dec. 31 78 r. 369 | 2,183 | wed 369 || 13,614 | 1,383 | Ni! 
Glen Bervie Rubber ... Jan. a Dr. 372 Dr. 1,105 | Dr. 4,469 Beek oF — 1,105 l 8,674 | Dr. oo = 
Glen Muar Estates ..........2.000. July 31 628 34 7,028 | 34 |) 8,236 A | Nil 
Gos (ta he od ee eed ee 
levea (Johore) Rubber ............ une Se Yr. ‘ ea ‘in - \| J 202 Ni 
Higgoda Rubber .........2.sceec0. Dec. 31 4,979 214 1,813 2,225 420 | 1,686 | 5 293 || 4,416 | 1,977 5 
Joram Rubber... 2... cccccsscccces | Mar. 31 | Dr. 1,085 yore Dr. 1,996 2,862 = asi = eien - 1,996 || 10,768 Dr. 650 | Nil 
Malay United Rubber ............. Mar. 31 715 Dr. 1,076 | Dr. 4,040 | _ 1,076 2,513 | Dr. 3,462 | Nil 
Prye Rubber and Coconut.......... Mar. 31 112 Dr. 675 1,324 | el ; - 675 | 4,590 | 204 | Nil 
Sungei Bahru one OIE Mar. 31 249 Dr. 832 1,900 | — 832 14,691 | 332 Nil 
Shipping | | 
Furness, Withy & Co. ............. | April 30 547,308 | 250,000 197,309 369,406 37,500 | 180,000, 6 — 20,191 603,383 | 205,384 6 
India General oy Reece cen bs | Dec. 31 420,351 | 103,089 55,062 72,277 14,642 | 32,779 | 5 + 7,641 || 222,549 50,415 5 
Shops an tores | | 
May (Joseph) & Sons (Leeds) ....... June = 32,855 1,327 12,797 29,359 7,500 | 5,000 | 5 | 297 || Popo H pope 3 
Maynards Limited.............+... June 56,389 ane 22,327 36,760 1,695 15,584 8 | 5,048 +284 | 2,729 | 8 
ore eer June 30 173,821 71,149 126,863 48,000 16,000 20 | 7,149 || 168,740 | 72,282 | 20 
Owen & on. pep eetew Senate May 31 22,493 4,243 14,802 2,100 | 3,500 10+ | — 1,357 | 28,192 | 4,728 104 
ea 
Anglo-Ceylon and General Estates... | Mar. 31 249,923 42,234 | 95,999 ce 42,000 | 7 P 234 277,584 | 49,856 7 
Ceylon Proprietary Tea............ Dec. 31 23,063 9,018 | 11,353 1,306 | 7,650 83 ‘ 62 23,684 | 9,277 8} 
pone eae and Estates ....... = = or be — yo | = | . . oa | a ae = 
ee a errr er re C. 575 389 ,469 5441 s _ - ey : | 5, 
MII o.5 10 5 0\5-s'o 0 pp 39:50 0.475. 970 | Dec. 31 17,428 3,211 5,520 393 | 1,548 10 | 1,300 | — 30 | 10,486 | 4,199 10 
Rungajaun Tea...... | Dec. 31 21,999 5,292 12,491 648 | 3,811 12} 1,000 | — 167 | 20,935 | 6,485 10 
Scottish Ceylon Tea ........ -. | Dec. 31 55,211 oe 8,734 | 11,210 1,276 | 7,352 | 10 eae 106 28,447 | 8,525 | 10 
Yatiyantota Ceylon _ eee eee ee Dec. 31 28,436 2,000 8,832 | 11,572 2,700 | %$,300 4 | ‘ — 168 | 25,785 | 7,940; 3 
Textiles | | | 
Calico Printers’ Association......... | June 30 267,277 a 134,027 193,697 | 150,805 | so on | 16,778 308,175 174,925 | Nil 
Whitworth & — aie bance aces ; June 30 159,382 1,959 35,762 46,381 |} 15,000 | 18,750 Tk | 2,012 | 167,553 35,148 Th 
rusts | | | | 
Coteental ae conerial Trust.... | ay a i od | be — 29,562 | = : ‘liad —_ 1 — | == a 
merston Investment Trust....... une 203 9 A | oe | ’ i ' y yi 
Second Clydesdale Investment ...... July 1 52,817 16,463 36,712 7,875 5,250 5 3,338 . i 50,286 | 15,387; 5 
Second Scottish Western Investment | July 1 88,623 19,282 54,617 15,625 | vite eee 3,000 | + 657 84,899 | 17,247 | Nil 
Other Companies | | 
Bennis Combustion................ April 30 34,000 1,132 6,360 10,118 3,000 | 3,750 10 1,000 1,390 || 35,756 | 17,709 |; 10 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering | June 30 75,625 nas 75,246 147,691 | 1,250 30,625 35 25,000 + 18,371 73,368 | 72,633 | 25 
oo eee =. sage rvenee _ 2 "ae = ln anan 2,028 | 4,979 40 ea + = = ag k 
ritish Monomarks Limited ........ i. 874 1 152,37: ea | sae A ua - t ; Ni 
British Oil and Cake Mills.......... 1 Dec. 31 808,171 eee 400,556 476.408 404,498 eee _ — — $3,942 783,175 578,296 | 5 
Cementation Company............. | Mar. 31 308,344 30,935 18,500 24,875 ,600 10,106 15 | os + 1,794 120,364 15,239 | 15 
Clifford Williams & Son............ | June 30 45,427 2,364 15,188 33,647 | a | 10,000 20 5,000 | +- 188 71,997 14,563 25 
LO SS ae | June 30 41,744 | 7,346 14,217 19,127 | 2,200 | 7,000 174 | 5,000 | + 17 43,548 15,631 | 173 
Cramphorn Limited ............... May 31 63,333 1,119 6 9,119 1,121 733 6 1,000 | — 208 66,886 3,101 6 
Crosfield (Joseph) & Sons .......... Dec. 31 | 1,122,365 ie 853,322 | 1,018,881 227,500 | 600,000 40 | pe -+ 25,822 || 1,040,018 897,501 35 
Hoffnung (S.) & Co. ............60 Mar. 31 71,504 ak 34,824 56,833 25,312 | 13,500 6 atta | — 3,988 75,28 37,803 9 
commends Sames Emulsions ... a. 31 22,706 82 en ae z — 2 3,000 | + , Pm pot oan P 
Mellor Bromley & Co...........2.25 ‘eb. 28 18,600 oe 416 8,761 575 | o | i + 2, 3 20, ; i 
Morrisons (Gowns) ................ Dec. 31 12,221 5,797 12,116 1,750 1,875 15+ 2,000 | + 172 30,833 10,846 75 
US eS a eee April 30 33,693 = 7,555 12,138 9,998 “ss sae ee — 2,443 16,244 13,457 | Nil 
Roberts (Charles) & Co...........0+ Mar. 31 429,822 88,918 37,374 69,309 10,156 | 27,015 15 se + 203 434,438 40,316 15 
Sheffield Steel Products ............ ; Mar. 31 107,620 25,000 31,536 49,101 ase 6,978 | 7h 20,000 | + 4,558 77,129 20,032 | a 
Telephone Rentals ............+..- ; May 31] 145,698 <9 44:96 78,643 | 40,832 | 10° 5,000 | — ‘869 || 143,266] 42.522} 10 
Union Cold Storage Co. ..........4. Dec. 31 548,362 | 125,000 420,122 670,267 360,000 | 50,000 10 ave + 10,122 563,989 426,414 10 
United Indigo and Chemical........ June 30 12,609 oa 9,655 25,645 5,625 3,281 | 6} 4 749 12,447 9,305 6} 
Vactric Limited. ............ ps seeee Mar. 31 51,533 23,992 4,915 11,427 | 2,425 | oy _ + 2,490 | 20,718 6,387 | Nil 
Vaughan Brothers (Drop-Forgings) .. ; June 30 42,099 i 19,041! 32,772 ||... 16,176 | 20 2°865 || 44,216 16,549 | 20 
Wolseley Sheep Shearing Machine... | Dec. 31 17,731 | 7,923 8,308 | 25,796 | 6,250 | 123 2,058 | 18,990 9,268 | 12 
Totals (£000's) : ; |No. of Cos. | \! a ee wate Al ! is P 
September 1, 1943, to September 15, 1943 | 70 18,545 1,015 8,238 11,442 2,156 5,027 | ... 870 | + 185 || 17,851 | 8,504 | 
January 1, 1943, to September 15.1943 | 1,458 |__ 310,457 |__26,765 | 131,486 | 221,006 | 30,564! — 82,689... -|_—-14,592 | + 3,641 || 296,699 | 126,540 
+ Free of Income Tax. 
(Continued from page 412.) CLEARING Bank — 
© yrs + ieee following rates remained unchanged between Sept. 10th (Comparative figures : in £ mi lions) — 
Sept. 16th: 
‘ a | Aug. Apr. May June | July Aug. 
Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}§-1844. 1942 1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1763-3. China. National $3-3y%. Iran. Ri. 128-130. _ Se ee 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which ae 
w fate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine Capital and reserves .....| 149-3| 140-9] 140-9| 190-9| 149.9/ 140-9 
account is 16- % cceptances, etc......... . . . . . . 
— Notes in circulation. ..... | 1°5 1-6 16 1-6 1-6 | 1-6 
ionorward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as Current, deposit and other! | { 
3, — 2 United Sten. 3 mn pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. SOCRINEG eo case csets | 3,304 6 | 3,545-1 | 3,565-6 | 3,630 -4 | 3,627 -9 | 3,670 -0 
m.-par. Sweden. ore pm.-par. - 
Total liabilities. ..... | 3,535-2 | 3,780-2 | 3,799-8 | 3,868 -4 | 3,873-2 | 3,913-7 
1 SS NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES _ 7 ' § : 
ee ee 351-3 | 374-9 377 -0 386-6 | 375-3; 383-1 
‘ : Cheques, balances, and) | | 
New York on ae | oe | ee | ee | Oe items in transit .......| 112-8! 119-0} 121-6| 157-8| 120-2| 125-4 
| Money at call........... | 133-2 | 142-3] 158-0 165-0 160-4; 155-8 
ee eee | 283-4 128 -4 | 154-1 236 ; = 2 | fo 6 
ee Treasury deposit receipts.| 634-0 963-5 | 923-5] 858- 899-5 | 5 
ie Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Investments ............ | 1,081 -5 | 1,136 -8 | 1,150 -3 |1,159-0 | 1,162-1 | 1,162 -4 
helena 40238 = | 40248 | 40248 | 40245 | 40248 | 40245 Loans and Advances... ..| 783-5 | 756-4 | "757-3 743-9| '742-7| "731-6 
eS 90-180 | 90-125 | 90-125 | 90-125 | 90-180 | 90-180 Investments in affiliated) | | | 
RICHY se eeeeees eee es 23-32 | 23-32 | 23-32 | 23-32 | 23-32 | 23-32 = ee | 23-8) 23-9) 23-9] 23-9} 23-9] 23-9 
Bis PPS ca prrenabees-asie ° 2 . > . = 25 tH 38 “oo a5 ‘oo Cover for acceptances, | | 
Rael aa i ia dias : _ i ; 3 ; ae eee : . “7 145-0 143-4 
Noone oes | 4:10 | 4:10 | 4-10 | 4:10 | 4-10 | 4-10 seme ial Bcc seth Becca Biv d Me: 
Total assets....... | 3,535 -2 | 3,780 -2 | 3,799-8 | 3,868 -4 | 3,873 -2 | 3,913-7 
: | ' t 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND = =» £38,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agenoles 

The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


—— facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET: 
- New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL... ... wee eee = 4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID... =... = sew > eee §=— 2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ....  £2,257,341 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 27th Feb., 1943 ... ... £60,829,643 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, Ww. 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued ... ... _ .... £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital x .-. *£4,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...  £8,000,000 
——  £12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
Semanne of the tank baie wound Sopp 
Purpose 0! 
Reserve Fund ... nse ae eae co. .-- £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve ...  ... eee wee £1,600,000 


Head Ofice: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 





Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Tele 
Remittance: . Comm 


or % 
on ternss which may be ascertained on app 























THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Cherter 1835. 


Paid-up Capital ... 9... as. nen nue wee wee wee 4,600,000 
Currency Reserve — ae ee eee eee 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... 6,500,000 


£13,600,000 
Court of Directors: 
D. F. ANDERSON, -Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 


C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 
F, V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches thoughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRAL 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINIO 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Oredit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 





Subscribed Capital ... men oe eee £5,000,000 
Paid-up Copal ce ae ate eae 3,000,000 
Farther Liability of Proprietors... eee 

Reserve Fund ne =e sii — 1,770,000 
Currency Reserve ... ae 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 

and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 
With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for, the conduct "of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 
m J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 














NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL- - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - = £3,000,000 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 



































REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £81,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts) 











Company requiring investment in ships Mortgages invites 
applications from accountants. Write Box 119, THE Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 








HE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


The TRANSFER mpons Ay oe from the 2ist 
ber to the 2nd October, , bo ays inclusive. 
—— By Order of the Board, 
: Cc. L. MANNING, Secretary. 
Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.3. 
13th September, 1943. 





A large and influential organisation, controlling a number of 
production units at home and overseas, is seeking an outsta nding 
business man to become a senior executive, leading to the 
managing directorship. The man sought must have held a 
position of heavy responsibility, and used to earning big money. 
While a knowledge of engineering is of value it is of mimor 
importance compared to the ability to win and hold co-operation 
from the staff. He should have had practical and successful 
experience in up-to-date large-scale industrial administration 
its widest conception. All applications will go direct to the 
Chairman of the organisation and strictest confidence will be 
maintained.—Write Box 189, THE Economist, Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


—— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 
£ 


12 Months - - - 3 
6 Months = . - J! 
(Cheques to be made payable to The Ec ist Newspap 
Publishing Office : 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C-2 
Telephone No. : Temple Bar 3316 





oor 
Fr oeos 


d.) 
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